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FEW 1 ie ago the heart of the country 
( thrilled with pity for the unfortn- 
nates who are huddled—bereft of 
sunshine, air, and joy—in the rook- 
eries of our great cities ; and of this pity was 
born many an impatient proposal. It seemed 
as if men of all political creeds and classes 
were driven to say, “ Let us join hands and 
work, so that this iniquity shall cease.” 
Only a few months ago, and yet there is 
to-day an amount of indifference to the 
subject that may well provoke the cynic’s 
smile. A Royal Commission is sitting some- 
where, but. other.matters occupy the public 
ear, and the dismal drama of the losers in 
life’s race is running its unending course. 





rE are not of those who profess to have 
a perfect panacea for human evil. 
Nor do we pin our faith to those 
theories. of social reconstruction, 
the preaching of which has at present a cer- 
tain vogue. Theorising about human regene- 
ration is often a pastime of the intellect which 
has selfishness, not sympathy, asa basis. To 
reach out an individual hand to a stricken 
brother may seem trifling in view of the 
magnitude of the problem, but it is at all 
events the test of earnestness, and in the 
present see-saw of feeling and reign of 
happy-go-lucky public action, the adoption 
of some practicable ameliorative measure, 
however slight, is the one method which 
ensures the fruition of even a little good. 








NGAGED as’we are in the silosdtioit of 
music-culture, it is a bare duty to urge 


that the humanising power of music 


shouldbe brought to bear on the 
masses with more persistency than we have 
yet seen. Any emphasising of such an opi- 
nion is, of course, an invitation to the scoffer. 
“What!” it will be said, “ you propose to 
sweep out fever dens and console starving 
people with the Blue Danube Waltz or a 
Mozart Symphony !” It is sufficient to reply 
that the means of reform are various, and 
that those who have faith in slow, steady, 
upward movement will not neglect any single 
means, however ill-proportioned to the work 
in all its wide compass: It should be the 
function of all arts to sweeten and beautify 
life, but in power of appeal to the dormant 
mind the arts are not on a plane. The art 
of the poet will fall dead on many ; so in a 
lesser. degree will the art of the painter ; 
the musician’s art will in simple or com- 
plex form command the largest suffrage. 
This is attested, to take its crudest form, by 
the potency of tunes which have alike 
possessed the street urchin, stirred the pulse 
of nations, and sustained revolutions. The 
swaying of the multitade by melodies con- 
clusively shows there is an instinctive appre- 
ciation of music which the social reformer 
may reckon upon. Education will doubt- 
less quicken this appreciation, but a certain 
effective power may, by the employment of 
music, be obtained over the least cultured, 











tit oto 


HE po pialiit deindaite and the piisaeadl 
band performances are aiding in a 
fragmentary way to carry a healing 
charm into the life of the masses. 

What we desire to see, however, is the in- 

stitution of regular musical performances 

in the large places of popular resort in 

the East-end of London. To speak of a 

home-life for the populations of the slams 

is a mockery; they must congregate in 
more or less public ways, and they must 
have excitement. The kinds of excitement 
usually provided and indulged in need no 
comment. It is a question what standing 
counter-attractions can be formed to the 
vulgarities of the music-hall and the temp- 
tations of the gin-shop? Surely one of the 
best, both in respect of ease of organisation 
and attractive power, would be the band 
definitely known to perform in some 
spacious and pleasant place every evening. 

Too much stress cannot be laid on the 

value of regularity of performance, both in 





_ creating a musical atmosphere and in help- 


ing to the formation of a habit of harmless 
excitement, with possibly permanent results 
on character. Such a means of reform is 
surely not unrealisable to the combined 
effort and philanthropy of our time. 
There are few schemes which lovers of 
the musical art,,who are also lovers and 
servants of humanity, could carry into ac- 
complished fact with surer certainty of a 
joy diffused. 
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wean Anprew Ciark, at the meeting of the 
Se Popular Ballad Concerts Committee, 
\) held by Lady Brassey at 24, Park-lane, 
~ said, “Music provided remedies more 
potent than any to be found in the pharma- 
copeia for bringing about the health and 
happiness of the poor.” We cordially endorse 
this statement ; the poor ought not merely to 
be able to obtain the necessaries of life, but 
also innocent amusement and _ recreation. 
This music is well qualified to afford. In 
several of our large towns—notably, in Man- 


chester, Glasgow, Birmingham — excellent 
concerts are given for the working classes. 


WE think, however, much more ought to 
be done in this city of four million inhabit- 
ants in providing both open-air vocal and 
instrumental concerts for the toilers in this 
vast hive. There are thousands in London 
to whom the singers and instrumentalists 
that charm the musical world are known 
only by the announcements upon the street 
hoardings. Is it not possible for the Ballad 
Committee to arrange with a number of our 
leading artistes fora more extended series of 
cheap concerts for the benefit of our work- 
ing fellow-citizens ? Occasionally great 
artistes—Madame Norman-Neruda among 
others — have graced with their presence 
concerts of this description ; but at pre- 
sent this too seldom occurs. The field 
of labour is extended, and a more wide- 


spread and hearty co-operation among those | 


whose lives are devoted to the divine art is 
needed to exert an appreciable influence. 


SOLID work has been acomplished by the 
Ballad Committee during the past year. 
Quoting from their report—“* We have 


the instruction of the working classes in 
vocal music ; we have set on foot what are 
already flourishing, orchestral training 
classes. In all we have given this year forty- 
eight concerts in large halls, centrally placed 
in the poorer districts, to total audiences of 
between 30,000 and 40,000 persons, of whom 
25,000 have paid a small admission fee, this 
constituting nearly half of the total cost of 
our enterprise, Six hundred and thirty-one 
students have been entered this year in the 
classes of our schools of music, and have 
been carefully and seriously trained.” 


THE pressing of the claims of women in 
the sphere of politics keeps ever alive the 
question of female capacity to deal with the 
higher business of life, and one disputant 
has recently furbished up the rusty argu- 
ment that women have added nothing to 
music, *Executants of a very high degree 
of skill they have become, but of original 
work they have produced none, despite the 
time they lavish on music. Hence, it is 
inferred, the female brain must be of less 
forceful quality than that of the male. As 








to the first premiss there can be no dispute. 
A number of songs, chiefly sentimental, and 
a few compositions for the piano make up 
the total of woman’s work in this sphere. 
But it is the crudest reasoning possible to 
argue from this to mental inferiority. Some 
of the highest imaginative work of this cen- 
tury has been produced by women, and if 
in another department of art women have 
as yet won no place, the explanation must 
be sought not in difference of mental fibre, 
but in difference of education and environ- 
ment generally. 


IN the development of a musician’s power 


the opportunities he has of hearing. experi- |- 


menting, and, conducting in orchestral 
societies must count for much. Fanny 
Mendelssohn undoubtedly shared her 
brother’s musical genius, and he relates that 
at Windsor the Queen, meaning to please 
him, unconsciously chose one of his sister’s 
songs for performance. Had the social ideas 
prevailing permitted of Fanny’s mental 
growth in the same degree as they favoured 
her brother's, we might have had the begin- 
ning, at least, of a roll of female musicians. 
The whole attitude of the musical life 
towards women needs altering, and, one 
may thankfully admit, is slowly altering. 
When a female conductor of an orchestra 
ceases to be a novelty to be scoffed’ at, there 
will be less injustice in the argument from 
musical non-productiveness to woman’s in- 
feriority. 


(NGLISH musicians may take example 
from Sir Michael Costa, who, being an 
Italian, yet left his money to benefit Eng- 
lishmen, It cannot be said of him, as of 
many of our own countrymen, that he went 
abroad to make his money, and returned 
home to spend it. The conditions imposed 
by Costa in his will are characteristic—the 


| encouragement given to the invention of 
multiplied our classes created last year for | 


melody, and the absolute manner in which 
he forbids publication of any composition 
by the winner of the travelling scholarship 
while he retains it. He had evidently learnt 
the unwisdom of rushing into print with 
ill-considered works, and receiving, in con- 
sequence, a check which to some might 
prove fatal to future productions. The 
name of Costa will long be remembered in 
England, not the less for his generosity to 
Englishmen in enabling them to pursue the 
study of the art he loved so well. 


IT is a gratifying subject that the blind, 


with their many disadvantages, are not 
debarred from the pleasures of music. On 
Saturday, July 19, an interesting concert, at 
which the performers wére blind children, 
took plece at the Crystal Palace, as part of 
the annual festival in connection with the 
Royal Normal College for the Blind, Upper 
Norwood. The children were conducted 
by Dr. Campbell, their teacher, 


A DISTINGUISHED crowd of musicians 
assembled to witness the marriage of Miss 





Edith Santley, at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
on the 14th. of last month. Conspicuous 
among them were Sir George and Lady 
Macfarren, Mr. W. G. Cusins, Mr. and Mrs. 
Chappell, Mr. and Mrs. Ganz, and Herr and 
Frau Joachim. Several noted actors were 
also present, and. many senators followed 
the Prime Minister’s lead. In Paris a custom 
prevails of permitting the confreres of an 
artist to take vocal part in the service. Had 
this custom been prevalent in England, so 
popular an artiste as Miss Santley could have 
commanded a choir such as probably was 
never before heard. 


THE certificates won at the recent local 
examinations of the Royal Academy of 
Music were distributed in Liverpool on the 
28th of July. Sir George Macfarren was 
present, and he received a welcome suited 
not only to his exalted position, but ex- 
emplifying the estimation in which he is 
held by all musicians throughout the king- 
dom. No one man could have done more 
in his time than Sir George ‘Macfarren, to 
elevate the tone alike of music, its pro- 
fessors, and its students. No name is more 
familiar to musicians of all degrees than 
his, and no contemporary will leave such 
an indelible mark on the history of English 
music, despite his unostentatious life, than 
he will. The number of recipients of 
academic honours was about 100. 


e 

THAT temperance works hand-in-hand 
with music may be seen from the fact that 
the Cardiff Blue Ribbon Choir, which won 
the first prize at the Crystal Palace Musical 
Competition in 1880, is making such strides 
in this soothingart. This choir, numbering 
over 100 voices, has started a Musica! Lend- 
ing Library, and, if one may judge from the 
works named in its catalogue, should be very 
learned indeed on all subjects connected 
with music. This is a decided advance in 
sympathy with the spirit of the age, and it 
would be well if this were only a forerunner 
of many such institutions. 





MORE than once has Mr. Ernest Gye burnt 
his fingers—or rather those of his company— 
over operatic management in America, But 
he thinks it easy to show an improvement 
on Mr. Abbey’s style of direction. For the 
forthcoming season of the Metropolitan 
Opera House Mr. Gye will therefore under- 
take the task offered to and refused by him 
eighteen months ago, provided only that he 
can get together a satisfactory company. If 
he can achieve this without giving the 
enormous salaries paid by Mr. Abbey, he 
ought to find no difficulty (supported as he 
-will be by a heavy guarantee) in avoiding 
the pitfalls into which that impresario | 
tumbled. i 


MME. ADELINA PATTI will not be at Mr. 
Gye’s disposal. She is already re-engaged 
for Americw by Mr. Mapleson, at the same 
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moderate terms she received last season— 
£1,000 a night. Mme. Christine Nilsson 
has been tried with the tempting bait of 
£500 a night, but without success. It would 
seem, therefore, as if Mr. Gye would have 
to fall back upon’ Mme. Albani as his 
prima donna assoluta, for Mime. Pauline 
Lucca will not cross the Atlantic, and 
Mme. Sembrich. has other engagements in 
Europe. 


RECOGNISING the importance of the op- 
position afforded by the exhibition at South 
Kensington, the director of | the Covent 
Garden Promenade Concerts is’ bent upon 
introducing many new attractions, and ex- 
tending: the scope. of old ones, during the 
season which commences on August 9. ‘The 
vocal talent will be purely’ English,’ and 
only of the; best. |The ‘special grand ‘con- 
certs are to take place frequently in Sep- 
tember and: October. Transferable’ season 
tickets will be issued; not only for'the ‘pro- 
menade as before, but for the seated por- 
tions of the house, and at extremely 
economical rates. Theelectrie lighting will 
be on a’much larger seale than heretofore, 
so that increased brilliancy may~'be com- 
bined’ with greater coolness. Altogether, 
Mr. Thomas will make a big effort'to main- 
tain the popularity of his entertainments. 


‘ 


TAMBERLIK, the tenor, has been recently 
engaged upon a concert: tour in Russia, 
and, notwithstanding that his voice has 
greatly deteriorated, for he is between 
sixty and seventy years of age, with con- 
siderable success. Everywhere he» has 
had large and. enthusiastic audiences, and 
every piece he has sung ‘has been vocifer- 
ously eneored. Four concerts which he 
gave at St. Petersburg are said to have 
brought him in nearly £3,000. As he was 
rich when he retired from the stage, his 
unexpected and momentary return to public 
life has come upon ‘his old admirers as a 
surprise.. Tamberlik thinks the time will 
come when. great opera singers, like great 
ballet dancers, will no longer be required, 
for much of what used: to be sung upon the 
lyric: stage is now spoken in the form ofa 
recitative. 


IN November a new opera by Rubinstein 
will be for the first time perfornied in the 
Hamburg Stadt Theatre. The idea of this 
work is said to have been taken from an 
Fastern story, which, Rubinstein read last 
winter at Vienna in the Neue Freie Presse. 
Tie hero is a young man who kisses 
the reflection of a beautiful young girl 
in his looking-glass, and for this. crime 
is punished by having his shadow horse- 
whipped The composition is said to, be 
graceful and harmonious, and,, although 
its thread ig slight, the piece is full of the 
charm of Oriental poetry. ! | 


‘ 
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THE increasing study of the violin by 
Mi: is a pleasing feature of the times. 
From New York it, is reported that a violin 


_that for once fashion has. gone hand-in-hand 


healthier musical atmosphere, Trashy ditties 





case is taking the place of a reticule when girls 
walk abroad. If itisa fashion, let us be:glad 


with sense. The violin in a home brings a 


and their piano accompaniments give way to 
instrumental duets, leading perhaps to that 
most delightful form of . music—chamber- 
music. There can be no doubt that the 
superior musical culture of Germany rests 
largely on the fact that there are few homes 
without an instrumental party. ; 

MR. IRVING is a potent magician who has 
but to wave. his wand when all the Arts 
begin to, weave a garment of beauty for the 
Lyceum, Why, does he demand so little 
from music ? Instead of resting content with 
what is termed “incidental”. music, why 
does. he not ask some. English musician to 
provide an overture when. a. play .like 
“ Twelfth Night’ is produced ? .The.over- 
tures to some of the great historical plays of 
Germany have come into existence in such 
a way a8 we indicate. .Let him but employ 
some of his apparently unstinted managerial 
generosity on an overture, and the brilliancy 
of his opening will be greatly enhanced, as 
well asa valuable addition made to panels 
music. 


SOME time ago there was'a talk of obtain- 
ing an edict in Berlin to restrict pianoforte 
practice within certain hours of the day, 
The incessant rattling of notes from above, 
below, and around was proving too much 
for the “guten” Berliner,’ Whether Bis- 
tmarck is likely to undertake such a piece of 
domestic legislation we do not know, 
Candour compels us to admit that he has 
enacted many things that tend less to the 
comfort of the individual. 


IT is: possible to regard musical practice 
from two standpoints. The one lends itself 
to exhortation, and the student is very pro- 








perly informed that the artist is only made 


| by giving his days to scales, and his nights 


also; so that’ his fingers may wax strong 
and achieve: wonders.. Then there is the 
other standpoint, which a man may occupy 
without being an unreasoning grumbler, or 
unsympathetic to the aspirations of youth, 
and from which. five-finger exercises seem 
the veriest invention of the évil one. We 
speak of thé soothing power of music, but 
pianos to right, pianos to left volleying and 
thundering, might well transform all but. a 
deaf man into a condition of exalted fury. 


THE difficulty is in. the; complexity of 
modern civilised’ life which makes escape 
from the piano-plague almost impossible. 
A man of studious ways, whose bread may 
depend upon conditions permitting intel- 


lectual work, has to chose his domicile like 


a general selecting a camp in a hostile 
country. He knows that if an evil mood 
is induced, there may be an end to all hope 
of a day's fruitful work. Yet, unless he 
possess: an astuteness more than human, or 








a temper more Phan Carlylean, the re 
bilities. are that he is driven all round the 
neighbourhood without bettering his case. 
We are not prepared..with a scheme of 





amelioration, and) we certainly do not re- 


commend less piano practice. All the same, 
sufferers have our respectful sympathy. 


THE realistic on the stage is not without 
its disadvantages—as Mme. Pauline Lucca 
found to her cost when playing Carmen 
a short time ago... In the secdnd act where 
by means. of that.clever pus.de fascination 
of .hers, the Gipsy girl overcomes the last 
scruples of, poor José, the. soldier, inducing 
him to degert, and henceforth throw in his 
lot with the. bandits, Mme. Lucca, has been 
in the habit of..adopting a clever little 
trick, just. in fact what the wilful little 
Carmen. would be likely to do. There 
are no}.castanets to hand—and a Spanish 
girl cannot dance without them ; no matter, 
she seizes a plate that is’ lying there, in an 
instant breaks the crockery against the side 
of the table, and thus improvises a pair of 
castanets, that rattle and mark time in most 
approved fashion. But on the last occasion, 
at Covent Garden, Mme. Lucca, cleverest of 
Carmens, was repeating this performance, 


| she had the misfortune in breaking the 


plate to cut her hand with one of the pieces, 
and it required some presence of mind and 
fortitude for her to finish the scene while 
thus disabled. 


MME. PATEY, our leading English con- 
tralto, intends to start next month on an 
extended provincial tour of concerts. Besides 
herself, the artists engaged will probably 
be Miss Anna Williams, Miss Ada Patterson, 
Mr, Sidney Tower, Mr, Franklin Clive, with 
Signor Tito Mattei as solo pianist. 


Now that the summer musical season is 
well-nigh at an end, the promised events for 
the autumn require notice. First of these 
is the Norwich Festival, commencing on 
October 14. Of this Mr. Randegger will 
be the conductor, but those who so long 
were’ accustomed to see Sir Julius Bene- 
dict at the desk will have the pleasure 
of looking forward to his presence once 
more, as he has promised to conduct 
one of his own compositions. The pro- 
gramme does not err by an overpowering 
element of novelty ; in fact, the only im- 
portant novelties will be Mr. A. C. Macken- 
zie’s “Rose of Sharon,” dealing with the 
Scriptural story of the Song of Solomon, the 
libretto being arranged by Mr. Joseph Ben- 
net, and a setting by Dr. Villiers Stanford of 
an “ Elegiac Ode” by Walt Whitman, the 
éccentric American poet. Among familiar 
works will be “Elijah,” “The Messiah,” 
“The Redemption,” and “The Walpurgis 
Night.” Of the artists engaged, the names 
of Miss Emma Nevada, the young American 
soprano ‘who has of late been creating a 
sensation in Paris, Miss Anna Williams, 
Mmie. Patey, Miss Damian, and Messrs. 
Licyd, Maas, Santley, and Thorndike may 
be mentioned. 
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7 was a glorious summer morning when 
} 








we left far behind us the smoke, the 
fog, and the grime of a busy northern 
city. The time was wellnigh midsum- 
mer, and our main destination the gay and 
brilliant French capital. With the banks of 
the Seine we have, however, no immediate 
concern, further than remarking that to the 
musician the fag end of June brings with it 
little attraction in Paris. The doors of the 
Grand Opera are, of course, open; but 
nothing of material consequence can pos- 
sibly fall to be noted. You may hie your- 
self to the Champs Elysées concerts ; but— 
well, a peep at the sirens who warble there 
and a bar or two of their ditties go a long 
way with everybody save, doubtless, the 
“mashers,” who revel in the feast right 
merrily. 


— 
8 


better than snatch a day or two from 

=. our holiday there ¢ To be sure, the 
'  geason—dull at the best in this year 

of grace—was on the wane. Artistes were 
growling at the miserable array of events 
which found their way to their engage- 
ment books, and the impression grew that 
everybody concerned with matters musical 
longed for the hour when valises fell to 
be packed, when boxes are sat upon, and 
sorely-tried locks do final obedience. <A 
silvery-toned tenor was panting for the 
wilds of Inverness-shire, there to entice 
the little fishes with his daintiest flies. A 
jolly and genial basso-profundo had also 
voted the concert-room:a bore. “Salmon, 
my boy; that’s my little game;” and 
s0 the two worthies eventually scampered 
off. There are only two occasions when the 
couple sing together—when they have fish 
and when they have no fish. That was, at 
any rate, the belief of a wag who cracked 
his timeworn joke with all the solemnity 
of a Grand Vizier. A favourite contralto 
had taken herself off to the south-west 
of England, where, under the grateful 
shade of stalwart pines, she will doubtless 
devise incomparable readings for the coming 
festivals. A popular prima donna had taken 
a run to Mont Dore-les-Bains, from whence, 
by the way, she abjures the notion of hav- 
ing contracted an engagement in the French 
capital, With Carl Rosa she has alone cast 
her lot ; and what better lot could be hers, 
as things are now happily going ¢ Another 
interesting operatic star had taken flight to 
Bayreuth ; “ Parsifal” called her thence, 
and, more particularly, the rd/e of Kundry ; 
for rumour, fickle jade, again says that “ the 
unique one’s” latest monstre work is really 
to be given at the Albert Hall before long. 
Well, if this be so, look out for a red-letter 
entry in Mr. Emerich Kastner's calendar. 
Nothing Wagnerian eludes the sean of his 
lynx eye, Stay, he is, possibly, fully matched 
by the remarkable gentleman who has drawn 


DP ie through “ London Town,” what 
‘ 
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up that “Catalogue for a Richard Wagner 
Library.” What a mine of literary wealth 
is there, to be sure! We are not, unfortu- 
nately, told as to whether the master wore 
boots or shoes, but other important details 
are not wanting, and it may surely be taken 
as comforting to know that the author of 
“Tristan und Isolde” believed in steel 


pens, 


— 


TUT, even in a rambling chat about 

P musical things in general and nothing 
it) artistic in particular, we are digress- 
ing. The critics longed for pastures 

new. Some of them elected to go “no- 
where.” This is rather an indefinite area, 
and its precise locality drew out curious 
enough speculations. As everybody knows, 
poor Harry Leigh found little genuine 
happiness when away from his beloved 
Strand. Some esteemed confréres also cling 
to the genial Bohemian’s views. Others, how- 
ever, don’t ; and thus it came to pass that 
the “ Vaderland” and kindred - countries 
presented the needful attraction for ‘one 
or two knights of the pen. Scandinavia, 
to a certainty, was pitched upon as the 
“happy hunting-ground” of one accom- 
plished journalist and musician, and when 
he comes back may a-good offer be in store 
for his comic opera! Shoreham should 
make the acquaintance of one of the ablest 
musical critics of the day, and as delightful 
a companion as anybody could well imagine. 
Richter! Well, by the time this sheet is in 
print he has bid a temporary adieu to our 
shores. If the great chef gained no. abso- 
lutely fresh laurels at St. James’s Hall 
during the season, few will dispute another 
signal triumph in his presentation of. the 
Choral Symphony. Much was, of course, 
expected, and the crowded audience again 
testified to Richter’s peerless position when 
in charge of this work. It would be non- 
sense to say that the vocal element, both 
solo and choral, was satisfying. English 
singers have before now given a much 
better account of the trying music, and, 
while enjoying our growl, let us also 
inquire, What had poor Raff done that his 
MS. “Romeo and Juliet” prelude should 
have been unearthed on this occasion ? It 
was unkind to the memory of’a clever if 
unequal composer, to bring to light such 
an utterly vapid and meaningless’ concoc- 
tion. “C. A. B.’s” notes to the prelude 
are, by the way, somewhat startling to the 
ordinary mind. There is fog‘somewhere, as 
will be seen from the following -—“ From 
the fact of its opus number being identical 
with that of his (Raff's) symphony, ‘ Der 
Winter,’ published subsequently to his 
death, it may be surmised that it was com- 
posed previously to this, and that, therefore, 
the symphoiiy ought to beara later number.” 





OME we now to Richter’s other, and, 
as some think, more important un- 
dertaking. - There was just one little 
drawback to its success. If German 

opera is to find a habitation in this coun- 





to recognise the absolute necessity of put- 
ting forward artistes who can sing. - It is 
astonishing to note how little attention 
Herr Franke’s management has paid to the 
selection of © soloists. The Teuton, with 
all his boasted advance in musical art, 
has yet something to learn from the Ita- 
lian’ method of vocalisation. Shouting 
can hardly be termed singing. Declama- 
tion, however powerful, goes a long way, 
and the surfeit of mere noise in which the 
average German singer ‘indulges will never 
find favour in a land where: neatness and 
elegance of ‘phrasing, ornate delivery, and 
artistic observance of the muances are re- 
garded as important) phases: of: the vocal 
art. It is, we-daresay, superfluous to ob- 
serve that one lamentable theory «in ‘the 
Wagnerian creed is its tendency to exalt the 
modern. orchestra at the expense’ of the 
voice, Readily admitting the bald and un- 
satisfactory character of the scores of many 
popular. Italian operas, there iis..surely a 
happy medium. |“ Unfortunately,” says a 
well-known, teacher of singing, “in these 
days most dramatic airs are weighed down 
by over-instrumentation. , I certainly should 
recommend our composers to take a look at 
the larynx before they write an opera, when 
they would find that. the arytenoid and 
cuneiform cartilages are; not made.of steel, 
nor the thyroid and cricoid cartilages, which 
play so important a part in the production 
of the voice, of iron, and that the ‘laryngeal 
pyramids are not the same as the stone 
sepulchres of Cheops.and Cephron, but that 
by over-exertion ‘they: would soon enough 
become the sepulchre of the voice.” Our 
medical expert has gone out for the moment, 
but a clever junior who knows all:about it 
assures us that the “oids” and all the other 
anatomical cognomens are not alarming: 





h , REATHING now more freely, it occurs to 

-~ us that something remains to be said 
about the rivalry—shall we ‘term it ? 
—between the two schools ‘of opera 
lately represented at Covent Garden. The 
advanced ones would fain have us believe 
that the Italian lyric drama: is: on its ‘last 
legs. Flowing, luscious melody is: to: be 
abjured. Mozart, who knew .something 
about melody, says, “it is the essence of 
music.” But the cu/tus look upon it as an 
evidence of shocking depravity. We ought 
to worship at the shrine of “ Melos ;” above 
all, recitative by the yard is the correct thing, 
and every member of the dramatis persone, 
moreover, must be labelled. Well, time will 
tell which theory is on the right rail. | Mean- 
time the declaration goes forth from one side 
of the divided house that “Codlin’s your 





‘friend, not Short.” “Codlin,” unfortunately, 


can’t get along very well without “Short.” 
4Codlin,” for example, piped to ‘the stalls, 
through the medium of his own quartet of 
singers, but an ungrateful publie wouldn't 
dance until “Short” lent his own bright 
particular star. . And se it. happened that 
more than one German opera drew to Covent 
Garden crowded audiences. Madame Albani 
was the magnet. The lesson to be enforced 








try, those in charge of the venture ought 


is an obvious one, ‘and, at this hour, we 
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need not say more’ as to its importance. it 
i] not be understood that the prima donna 


‘element'is hereby recognised as a necessary 


artistic adjunct. On the contrary, given a good 
all-round company of vocalists, and the days 
of the imperious lady, in whose presence the 
managerial pulse flutters, are possibly enough 
numbered. Inthe “Dutchman” the French- 
(Canadian artiste charmed her audience as of 
yore, but little ofa favourable import can 
be said as to the vocalisation of her coadjutors. 
Nor, to quote another example, was a morn- 
ing performance of the “ Meistersinger” 
calculated to give Herr Franke’s undertaking 
an extended lease of life this side of the 
Channel. Herr Richter’sown special depart- 
ment can only be spoken of in terms of high 
praise, bearing in mind the difficulties of 
the situation. 


»F the hundred:and one matinées peculiar 
‘3 toa London season there is no need to 
say a word. The “show” is not often 
of awakening interest. Bonnets pre- 
vail—* ducks,” if you like to so term the 
wonderful inventions—yet Mrs. Ponsonby de 
Tomkyns does not look superlatively happy. 
There is an atmosphere of ennui about the 
whole thing, ‘and the programmes want 
“clipping.” Again, and as Charles Lamb 
would have put it, the day is not sufficiently 
“aired” when the “ sisters, and the cousins, 
and the aunts” march you off to morning 
high jinks. Ds 








Shaheavente' % Songs.” 
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¥. overs of music may ‘justly claim as 
1, their own many of the greatest names 
ihe in literature ; and among writers in 
Fe whem a’ keen appreciation and a 
genuine love of music are apparent, Shake- 
speare is prominent. In all his plays, with 
the exception of those known as “his: 
torical,” lyric gems are found strewn here 
and there with the most consummate skill, 
songs which are not only artistically perfect as 


regards form and expression in themselves, 


but in complete harmony with their surround- 
ings. We might well imagine that one who 
could write lyrics of such exquisite, beauty 
would be dear to the hearts of musicians, and 
this has been the case. Handel, indeed, knew 
nothing of Shakespeare (which. is in itself an 
index of the low ebb to which literary art had 
fallen in ‘Handel’s days), but Beethoven, } 
Schubert, Mendelssohn, Italians like Rossini, 
Verdi, and Bellini, and a host of English com- 
posers, ‘from Purcell and Dr. Arne down to 
Sullivan and Macfarren, have sought inspira- 
tion in his‘pages. But until the industry of 
the members of the “New Shakspere Society” 
had brought together the compilation now 
under review, the general public had no means 
of knowing how ‘extraordinarily popular 
Shakespeare’ has been’ and still is with 
Musicians. The compilation consists of a full 





*“ A List of all the Songs and. Passages in Shakspere which have 
been Set to Music.” Published. by the NeW Shakspere pee 


Series VIIT. -Misoellanies No, '4). 
Lea 





list of all the songs and lyric passages of 
Shakespeare that have been set to music, with 
the names of all the composers that have 
treated each passage. There are no fewer 
than 100 of such passages in the list, express- 
ing every variety of feeling from grave to gay. 
Some are contemplative, others gay, cheerful, 
and sprightly ; the dirge and the comic song 
are alike represented ; but, as in most collec- 
tions of songs, the favourite subject of love is 
most prominent of all. As might be antici- 
pated, we find that the comedies are more 
lyric than the tragedies—the “ Histories ” 
being, as stated above, scarcely in our list at 
all. The light vein of comedy is peculiarly 
susceptible of a playful lyric treatment, while 


-in Shakepeare’s days the expression of the 


dramatic passion of tragedy in music, with 
which we are familiar in the modern opera, 
was still unknown. 

Of all the plays the most lyric is the “ Mid- 
summer Night's Dream,” which is repre- 
sented in this collection by no fewer than 
fifteen pieces,and this is fully accounted for 
by the delicately playful character of the sub- 
ject, which lends itself readily to lyric treat- 
ment. Who ‘does not-feel the charm of “I 
know a bank whereon the wild thyme blows,” 
and ‘You spotted snakes”? Anyone who 
knows the character of Mendelssohn will not 
be surprised that he'should have chosen this 
play for musical treatment, having composed 
an overture to it at the early age of sixteen, 
and having returned in riper years to the 
congenial labours of his youth. ‘The 
Tempest,” the subject of which is of a 
similarly airy and ethereal character, comes 
next, being represented by thirteen pieces. 
The chief: lyrical passages in this play are the 
well-known song of Ariel, “Where the bee 
sucks, there suck I" (so beautifully set to 
music by Dr: Arne), “Full fathom five thy 
father lies,” and “Come unto these yellow 
sinds,” while there is one contemplative 
passage, “ The cloud-capt towers,” which its 
setting as a glee by Stevens has rendered 
familiar to musical people. 

“Twelfth Night” also and “ As You Like 
It” come well to the front with eight and 
seven pieces respectively, about the same 
number as’ that assigned to the most lyric of 
the tragedies, ‘‘ Hamlet.” 

The songs in “As You Like It” are par- 
ticularly striking. How beautiful is Dr, 
Arne’s grave and pathetic setting of “ Blow, 
blow, thou winter ‘wind !” how sprightly and 
elegant is his version of “ Under the green- 
wood tree’! In this play occurs the song, “It 
was a lover and his lass,” of which we are 
| fortunate enough to possess the original air, 
one of the genuine Old English character, 
with a catching refrain. The passages from 
“ Twelfth Night” and “ Hamlet” are not 
nearly so well known, less so, in fact, than 
songs from other plays in which the lyric 
element is not nearly so fully represented. 

It is somewhat curious to note that the song 
which:seems to have been the favourite with 
musicians is ‘Take, oh, take those lips away”’ 
(‘Measure for Measure’), the song of Mariana 
in the Moated Grange, which has been set to 
‘music no fewer than twenty-nine times by 
‘composers from the middle of the seventeenth 
éentury: down to Sir Henry:Bishop and G. A. 





Macfarren, Its popularity is welt merited by 


its exquisite \pathés, which: goes straight to 


the heart. Next comes “Orpheus with his 
lute” (‘Henry VIII.”), which, as a hymn in 
praise of music, has been very sacred to miusi- 
cians. We find twenty-one settings of this 


“piece by Dr. Arne, Stevens, Lord Morning- 


ton, Bishop, Sullivan, Macfarren, Hatton, and 
Virginia Gabriel among others. “Tt was a 
lover and his lass" has been almost equally 
popular, having been set eighteen times. ‘The 
absurd comic song given to Sir Hugh Evans 
in “The Merry Wives of Windsor,” “To 
Shallow Rivers,” a parody on Marlowe's song, 
“Come live with me and‘ be my love,” has 
also been a favourite, “Tell me, where is 
fancy bred" (‘Merchant of Venice ”) and 
“Blow, blow, thou winter .wind” (“ As’ You 
Like It ") and the “ Willow” song. in 
“Othello * come next ; but it were tedious 
to enumerate further. — 

It may perhaps be asked with’ which com- 
poser is Shakespeare chiefly idéntified. | Dr. 
Arne seems to have devoted himself heart and 
soul to the composition of Shakespeare music, 
His name appears if our list nearly twenty 
times, and it is probable that it is for some of 
his Shakespeare songs, such as “Where the 
bees sucks” and “Under the greenwood 
tree,” that he is chiefly remembered ‘at the 
present day. Sir Henry Bishop,‘ too, has 
greatly distinguished himself in this‘ field, as 
have also Linley and Stevens, the former the” 
compiler ofa valuable collection of Shake- 
speare music, to which he was himself a 
large contributor ; the latter the composer of 
that exquisitely neat and pretty version of 
“Sigh no more, ‘ladies,” which Mr. Irving 
so wisely introduced in “Much ‘Ado about 
Nothing” at the Lyceum. In our ‘own day 
Sullivan and* Macfarren seem to be the most 
prolific composers of Shakespeare music. We 
may repeat that Mendelssohn (“ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream”), Beethoven (overture to 
“Coriolanus ”), and Schubert (song, “ Who is 
Sylvia ?”) have given some of their attention 
to Shakespeare ; while even Verdi, Bellini, 
and Rossini, in ‘the operas of ‘ Macbeth,” 
‘‘Romeo and Juliet,” and “Othello” have 
done themselves the honour of taking their 
subjects from his storehouse, an example 
followed to a great extent by the modern 
Germans, as well as by Shakespeare’s ‘own 
countrymen, by Goetz, composer of the de- 
lightful comic opera, “ The Taming of the 
Shrew,” by Taubert, composer of “ Music to 
‘The Tempest,’” from which is taken the 
lesson on the guitar (the well-known “ Liebes- 
liedchen,” so familiar at our concerts), sub- 
stituted so characteristically for the game at 
chess between Ferdinand and Miranda in the 
original, and by Volkmann, to whom. we owe 
a descriptive overture to “ Richard III," in 
which with somewhat indisctiminate zeal 
“The Campbells are comin’” is introduced 
as an English war-song, the strains of which 
are heard above the din of the’ battle of 
Bosworth. Composers of every schooltihd of 
every nation have indeed united in ‘doing 
homage to the great name of Shakespeare, by 
clothing his words and ideas in the garb of 
their best music, and there are no signs that 
his papeuny with musicians is on the 
wane. 
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ae en. CHARLES HALLE's personality must 

be unfamiliar to few indeed of our 

readers. For over thirty years he 

has been to the English public the 
interpreter of all that is lofty and beautiful in 
music ; and as he places himself at the instru- 
ment, with the air of, classic calm we have 
learned to know and to love, there flits across 
the mind the memory of fruitful hours spent 
with him in the concert room, accumulating 
experiences that bind him with invisible 
chains to our musical life. 

In the metropolis, but more especially in the 
North of England and Scottish towns, where, 
musical activity being less diffused, there is 
greater intimacy of recollection and a fonder 
dwelling on the past, people love to speak of 
the time when Mr. Halle first ,;came amongst 
them. The: young artist, fresh from the 
Continent, had set for himself the task of 
rousing the love of music that had been per- 
mitted to become dormant in the English 
people. His programmes were for the most 
part filled with strange names—names of great- 
ness to the amateur, but repelling rather than 
attracting the general public. Very sparse 
and chilly the audiences often were, but Mr. 
Halle was not discouraged. . He belonged, as, 
he himself phrased it at a later date, to the 
“Church militant.” By slow. degrees he 
gained an increasing c/tentéle until every- 
where he found audiences as eager to receive 
as he to further the ministry of art. 

At the Manchester meeting of the Associa- 
tion for the Promotion of Social Science, held 
five years ago, Mr. Halle read an eloquent 
paper reviewing the progress of music in 
England during the past thirty years. No 
man could have a clearer title to speak on 
such a subject, because the sphere in which 
Mr. Halle has wrought has kept him from 
losing touch, even for a single season, of the 
concert-going classes. He identifies himself, 
as he has a right to do, with the progress of 
music cultivation in England, and bears in- 
teresting personal testimony to what may be 
achieved in the course of a single lifetime. 
Mr. Halle distinguishes, however, between the 
progress of music and the progress of the 
cultivation of. music, holding that the in- 
trinsic merit of the works produced by Eng- 
lish composers prior to 1849 equals that of 
more recent productions’; and, notwithstand- 
ing that the ranks of composers have: beén 
swelled during the: past ten years, none of 
them, in his opinion, have madé us forget such 
a man as Sterndale Bennett. ‘Our homage; ‘he 
thinks, is' still due to the master spirits 
of the past—that we have, in) fact, yeb re- 
spectfully to. consider . the ‘heroes’ » who 
lived before Agamemnon. Nor does' ‘Mr, 
Halle. admit progress »among © individual 
executants,, The greatest: vocalists and 
instrumentalists amongst us may be matched 
from the records of the past—an opinion 
of. the .two the more: easily defensible 
seeing that progress in executive skill depends 
upon slowly operating | causes, not» wholly 
within human control,» Orchestral perform- 
ances have undoubtedly risen in value until 





‘the first movement, with its brilliant chain of 


phatically in popular culture the gigantic 
forward stride has been made. 

Of the important share Mr. Halle has: had 
in this art-education, and through art in 
generally refining life, it is hardly necessary 
to say a word. In cértain great provincial 
towns his name really represents the period of 
transition from primitive enjoyment in popu- 
lar songs to the intelligent appreciation. of a 
Beethoven sonata. Speaking of the years 
before 1849, he says: “Strange as it may ap- 
pear to us now, one class of compositions of 
the mighty Beethoven himself has remained 
a dead letter to the public; that in which he 
has revealed, perhaps, the richest treasures of 
his genius, which brings him most readily 
home to us, and contains in some measure the 
key to all his other works : I mean his piano- 
forte sonatas. Concert-directors and. perfor- 
mers alike had no faith in them ; or, to speak 
more correctly, in the capacity of a mixed 
audience to understand and appreciate them. 
They were, therefore, excluded from al)’ pro- 
grammes until, in the year 1848, a Cor te 
tal pianist, new to this country, succ. ded 1:: 
overcoming the scruples which met him, and 
ventured to introduce a sonata at a concert of 
the society instituted for the cultivation of 
chamber-music. Since then they have made 
their way, and if for some years it was still 
necessary to choose for public performance 
the easiest of comprehension, all being equally 
unknown, the difficulty at the present time 
is to select one not too hackneyed, all being 
equally familiar.” This is an interesting pas- 
sage, enclosing a bit of autobiography. 

We all gratefully recognise the ‘Con- 
tinental pianist.” To have popularised 
the Beethoven sonata is an _ achieve- 
ment of which Mr. Halle might well be 
proud. Probably no master ever had a more 
faithful student and exponent than he has 
been to Beethoven. He has performed the 
sonatas on a bold plan of his own, a plan 
which success has entirely justified ; and if 
some auditors now demand that the pro- 
gramme shall embrace other and more recent 
compositions, their criticism ,is_ effective be- 
cause it proceeds from the standpoint of a 
culture Mr. Halle has been chiefly instru- 
mental in creating. Players there are who 
catch up the audience in greater emotional 
gusts. The performance of Rubinstein, for 
example, in the “ Waldstein,’’. where. the 
theme rings triumphantly out at the close of 


trills; has a quite unique power. But where 
we' seem 'to''know most fully Beethoven’s 
spirit, to: have ‘a ‘definite perception of his 
‘great and austete art, it’is Mr. Halle’s inter- 
‘pretations' the’’ mind: instinctivelly’’ -recalls, 
‘And that we know: and take a ‘serious mterest 


in Beethoven at all, is'a aes beiernd bones _ public there.exists the most complete syMP, 


not ‘be tardily acknowledged: ' 

» One or: twoof Mr. Halle’s sunita of 
his earlier 'years' in’ England indicate ''the 
measure of this debt. He says, “ I remember 
a most distinguished and amiable ‘member ‘of 


Parliament asking a newly-arrived pianist who |) public it,-has, not, failed,,in 4 evotio Px, tod 
had: promised to play at ‘his house, what: was 


his style? If it was'like that of Herr:So‘and- 
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Mr. Halle thinks they yield nothing to similar | embarrassed denial, burst out, ‘Ah, I thar e bar 
work done on the Continent ; but it is em- | you ; {I am so glad, because he plays too lou!’ re pro 








and that interferes with the ladies talking | 
The same pianist playing in the same year at Bes ha 
a musical party given by one of the foreign reall: 
ambassadors, being asked for a second piece, Mr. 
repeated the one he had played already, which ourit 
happened to be the shortest he could remember, at of 
being fully convinced that not a note of it rches' 
could have been heard the first time, so little - dthe 
had he interfered with the ladies’ talk.” In press 
contrast to this frivolous treatment of music 
may be cited another reminiscence from .Mr. 
Halle. 

“‘ Not many months ago a concert of instru- 
mental music was to take place in a small 
Yorkshire town, with a programme which 
even in Germany would have. been. called 
highly interesting. It included works by 
Beethoven, Haydn, Mendelssohn, and, side by 
side with these, compositions by Raff, Schu- 
mann, Spohr, and Popper, the last-named 
being almost unknown in England. Twenty 
minutes before the commencement of the con- 
cert it was discovered, to the great annoyance 
and discomfort of the performers, that the 
whole of the music had disappeared, most .un- 
accountably, but most certainly vanished, and 
with it all probability of the concert taking 
place. The committee was informed of the acci- 
dent, and the rumour soon spread to the public 
already assembled in the hall, when several dez 
ex machind in the shape of enthusiastic di/et- 
tanti fetched from their various homes, to the 
intense surprise of the artists, all the pieces 
required even to Raff and Popper, so that the 
programme could be followed without the 
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slightest alteration. When we consider that in the 1 
these pieces were fetched from private libraries the mo 
and not from music stores, and that there is way..wo 
absolutely nothing to warrant,a belief that this Mass 
particular town is more musical than any career’; 
other, we may well regard this little fact as a pe 
proof of the high state of culture which music sol-fain, 
has attained, and of its universal acceptance.’ Me ©O™P@” 
In Manchester, as is well known, Mr. Halle’: finally 
work has had a most distinguished succes: Position 
This great industrial mart isa centre of musica still ve 
life probably without parallel. In forming h: fmm °Pened 
connection in .1857 with Manchester, M # to him. 
Halle undoubtedly fell on fortunate groun age of t 
For one thing—and it is right to acknowled, It brous 
this—there was a German-speaking populatic For | 
of considerable extent, which constituted : each ot! 
important nucleus.. Then the existence of been al 
large a concert-room as the Free Trade F perhaps 
enabled a class of concert to be given Virginie 
possible in less favoured places. | Mle. ] 
Taking advantage of these happy incidd Jam 'Pidly 
tothe full, Mr. Halle has given from yea, I public ; 
year series of performances, the importan«, mi Jeannet 
which it would be difficult to exaggerate. |. [ Galatl 
orchestra, led by Herr. Strauss, has. long bs the pre 
justly famous, and between his band ang Jae and pas 
pi cian wit 
‘Speaking .of. the Manchester, public, Mr Mass 
says, ‘Js'there anything, in, the, whole ay 9mm Conserv 
of musical , literature:, we,.do, not. knowaag 2. Opera ; 
there, anything,worthy of, admitationgge 64 taking t 
‘not admire? ’’:,,.And, if, Mr. Halle,esy 7" ida the Leg 
position 
As a conductor he has long see nef to us 1 learned 
‘stand’among the’ very'first, " Hi7/> Method Nf show hi 
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nae bars to which certain ¢minent conductors 
pre prone—an assistance which no man fit to 
lay in an orchestra needs, and which often 
es hand-in-hand with insufficient indication 
really important entries. 
Mr. Halle never.’exposes himself to the 
ourite sarcasm of the memtbers of the band, 
at of “playing a solo on the stick. " 
rchestra and conductor know each other, 
dthe result is some of the finest nuances of 
pression ever heard in a concert-room. The 
uth, we take to be, is that Mr. Halle has the 
valuable art of asserting himself at the 
ight moment. 
Mr. Halle was born at Hagen, near Elber- 
eldt, on April 11, 1819. He studied under 
Rink at Darmstadt, and in 1836 went to 
Paris, where he remained for twelve years, 
mjoying the acquaintance of Cherubini, 
hopin, and Liszt. In 1848 he came to 
ngland, which may now fairly claim him 
her own. 


} in contempt that showy fashion of dividing 








Wictor Madde. 


rT HE death of Victor Massé deprives 
pil) France of one of the most charming 
“aaj and gifted of her composers. Massé, 

"who was sixty-two when he died, has 
been hopelessly paralysed since 1872, but he 


retained his great intellectual faculties to the |. 


last, and the opera recently completed by 
him, “La Nuit de Cléopatre,” though composed 
in the midst of terrible suffering, is said to be 
the most perfect of his works, and in every 
way worthy of the author of “ Galathée.”’ 

Massé early gave promise of genius. His 
career as a student at the Conservatoire was 
unprecedented ; -he carried off a prize for 
sol-faing, one for the piano, a third for ac- 
companiment, a fourth for harmony, and 
finally the Grand Prix de Rome for com- 
position. These successes gave Massé, while 
still very young, a great reputation, and 
opened the doors of all the musical theatres 
to him. He produced his first work at the 
age of twenty, and had the pleasure of seeing 
it brought out at the Grand Opera. 

For forty years his works have followed 
each other in rapid succession, and they have 
been all well received, with the exception, 
perhaps, of “ Fior d’Aliza.” His “ Paul et 
Virginie was created in 1876 by Capoul, 
Mile. Heilbronn, and Mme. Engalli, and 
rapidly became a favourite with the French 
public; and the airs of his “ Noces de 
Jeannette” are all popular. But perhaps his 
“ Galathée ” is his most highly-finished work, 
the pretty Greek fable, so delicate, playful, 
and passionate being translated by the miusi- 
cian with exquisite art. ‘ 

Massé was Professor of ‘Composition at the 
Conservatoire; and director of the choir at the 
Opera ; he was also a member of the Institut, 
taking the Sauteuml of Auber, and an officer of 
the Legion of Honour. ‘Though all his com- 
positions are of the light kind, he was a deeply 
learned composer, but he never affected to 
show his erudition. ° One of his rivals ‘on that 





account used to speak slightingly of him, and 
Massé, being told of. it, simply observed, “ He 
goes about saying I have no talent ; I go about 
saying he has a great deal, and we both tell 
fibs. ” 


Owo yoke Beek 
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OUT vient a qui sait attendre ;” but in the 
case of an opera it may be that the 
hearing comes too late. When first written, 
M. Reyer’s “ Sigurd” was considered by the 
managers of the French opera-houses as too 
full of innovations, too “ advanced,” to offer a 
chance of success. Now, when heard for the 
first time in London, those familiar ‘with 
Wagner’s music and Wagner’s treatment of 
the same subject are inclined to decry the 
conventional operatic treatment, the modern 
sentimentality, the pantomime-like combats 
and the ballets, that when Meyerbeer was 
king were considered indispensable and in the 
best taste. “Sigurd ” is produced’ too late to 
have a chance of the fair favour that it might 
once have won, and allthat can now beaccorded 
is a tribute of sincere appreciation by the ear- 
nest labour bestowed on the work of the com- 
poser and of the musical beauties, few and far 
between, to be discerned, buried in a ‘sur- 
p!usage of empty sound, in this opera dealing 
with heroes, and itself of most unmercifully 
heroic dimensions. 

The story of “Sigurd” is very much the same 
as that of Siegfried and Brunhilde, as told in 
Wagner’s great “ Nibelungen Ring ;"’ but in 
“Sigurd ”’ we are not transported to the misty 
days of the legend ; the characters, though in 
antique dress,behave very muchafterthe modern 
fashion, and there is none of that strange 
magic, that weird light from a forgotten world, 
with which Wagner unfailingly invests his 
stories drawn from‘ the old Teuton myths. 
In the first act Hilda, the sister of King Gun- 
ther, appears with her foster-mother, Uta, a 
lady given to the concoction of love philtres 
and poisonous draughts, and confesses that 
she cannot accept the suit of King Attila, 
who has sent his ambassadors to demand her 
hand, as her heart is already given to the 
hero Sigurd, who at an earlier period has, it 
seems, saved her life. Uta promises by her 
magic arts to gain Sigurd’s love for the maiden. 
King Gunther and Hagen, his companion-at- 
arms, now appear with their knights, and a 
minstrel, who is in the throng, sings a song of 
the land of Iceland and of the mysterious 
maiden, Brunhilda, who is there imprisoned 
within a wall of fire waiting a deliverer. 
Gunther vows to rescue her at all hazards. 
Sigurd is now announced ; he swears friend- 
ship with the king, and, hearing of the pro- 
jected expedition to Iceland, offers to join. the 
king in his enterprise. The wine cups are 
passed round, and Hilda, having presented to 
Sigurd the cup filled with a love-potion, is 
assured that the hero now loves her. This 
act is the weakest of all, containing little 
noticeable save the confession of love, finely 
sung by Mme. Fursch-Madi, and the min- 
strel’s' song, well declaimed by Signor De 
Reszke. 





In the second act we are in Iceland. There 
is a chorus of the Priests of Odin in praise of 
Freya, goddess of love, which, though baseil 
on a too often repeated phrase, i is highly effec- 
tive. Sigurd, Gunther, and the warriors enter, 
and are treated to a long description of the 
grim terrors. that await the one who dares to 
sound the magic horn three times and force 
his way into Brunhilda’s presence. Siguré 
claims the perilous task on Gunther’s behalf, 
and at last the king consents to change helmet: 
with the hero, and so pass the ordeal by deputy, 
Now comes a scene, intended to be: very 
terrible, on the-‘! Folkranger ’’ or Field of the 
Dead. By the'side'of.a desolate lake, ‘three 
women, the ‘‘ Norns” or Fates,are seen wash- 
ing a shroud, which*they ‘hold up before 
Sigurd, signifying that it is his own.\' He 
winds the horn, and a troop of Valkyries and 
Kobolds dart out, seeking to seize the horn ; 
then fairies, in voluptuous dances, encircle 
him; monsters issue from the lake; but he 
stands firm, and the horn is sounded for the - 
third time. Now the wall of fire appears 
(represented by clouds‘ of ‘steam, lit by- the 
electric light, which, on ‘the first performance, 
very inadequately did its part). Sigurd, with 
closed vizor, dashes through the midst of it, 
and the sleeping maiden: is disclosed in a 
magnificent palace. Brunhilda wakes, salutes 
the bright daylight in an impassionéd speech, ... 
and falls intothe arms of her unknown deliverer. 
Sigurd places his naked sword on the-couch 
between him and Brunhilda; and they are 
borne ina crystal bark through the clouds to 
the castle on the Rhine. 

The next two acts are by far the best. At 
the beginning of the third Gunther approaches 
Brunhilda to claim her as his bride; she, 
believing he -had delivered her, but with a 
strange reluctance in her heart, yields her 
hand, and’ a beautiful duet, one of the gems 
of the opera, follows..’ There is then a lively 
and melodious chorus of fishermen and 
women, and Sigurd, still under the influence 
of the love-potion, comes forward fo'claim his 
reward in Hilda’s hand. This is granted, and 
a long and commonplace ballet follows. But 
already trouble is near. Gunther requests his 
wife, Brunhilda, to join the hands of the 
betrothed, but as she touches Sigurd’s a 
loud peal of thunder is heard, and she falls 
back, exclaiming, ‘What subtle poison pene- 
trates my heart?” Pitiless destiny is already 
working out retribution. In the last act 
Brunhilda, discovering in Hilda’s possession 
the zone which Sigurd had received from her- 
self at the moment of her waking, discovers the 
fraud that has been practised upon her. The 
scene is very long and wearisome, but’ is re- 
deemed by the next one, in which Brunhilda 
and Sigurd meet... By a-charm which she 
works she dispels the lingering effect of Uta’s 
love-potion ; and now the two, in an impas- 
sioned and really beautiful duet, confess: their 
love. But Gunther and Hagen are, in hiding, 
witnesses of this meeting, and when Sigurd 
departs they spring upon him and mortally 
wound him. Then comes the last scene, woe- 
fully inferior in savage grandeur to that of 
Siegfried’s Death March in “Gétterdamme- 
rung,” where Brunhilda expires beside the 
funeral firesofher loved hero. This is followed by 
an apotheosis of the usual kind, in which the 
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two are seen soaring upward towards “il 
Paradiso d’Odino,” 

There are two reasons why our notice of 
“ Savonarola need not be a lengthy one. 
The story of the libretto was given in our last 
number, and the single performance of the 
work by the German opera troupe at Covent 
Garden was so exceedingly unsatisfactory that 
it is very difficult indeed to pass an unbiassed 
judgment upon it. The critic thinks of the 
weary hours he was forced to spend in watch- 
ing incompetent singers struggling with the 
exacting music of their parts, and Herr 
Richter, like a modern Briareus, spending 
all his strength in keeping soloists, chorus, 
and band to their work, vain. as the task 
was ; and after this he cannot very dispas- 
sionately write of the music so interpreted. 
The prologue, in which the student, Savon- 
arola, takes leave of Clarice, went decidedly 
the best. ‘There is a long duet, full of pathos 
and passion, between the lovers, and then 
comes a chant of the Dominican monks, a 
beautiful melody which Dr. Stanford has 
derived from the chant-books of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, Dublin, written in the fourteenth 
century. Then with the first light of dawn 
Savonarola is seen to sink to the earth, his 
sword broken, his earthly hopes all lost, and 
the curtain descends on a finely worked out 
situation. After this the rest of the opera, 
dealing with the fortunes of Francesca, 
Clarice’s daughter, and Savonarola—for Se- 
bastiano, a young lover, is a very unimportant 
character — is something of an anticlimax. 
There are a number of choruses, graphic and 
powerful, and Dr. Stanford is almost unrivalled 
in massing the voices of a crowd, with all the 
fierce, scattered outbursts of the people's 
turbulence. Savonarola sings a fine apostrophe 
to his native city of Florence (but as Herr 
Stritt quite failed in his attempt to realise the 
part of the Reformer, this passed with little or 
no effect), there come some scenes of fighting, 
and an elaborate “ Death March,” and that is 
all. Francesca dies at last, .after a most 
exhausting solo, which she just managed to 
get through; and thus one of the most 
disappointing pefformances ever witnessed— 
disappointing to the composer, for it had not 
done him justice; and disappointing to the 
listener, who had looked for a worthy successor 
tothedelightful “Canterbury Pilgrims’’—at last 
cametoanend, Fraulein Scharneck appeared 
as Clarice and Francesca, but, with the best 
intentions in the world, had not the physical 
strength for the part. Herr Stritt justified all 
the Medicean dislike for Savonarola, and Herr 
Schiedemantel, as Rucello, the villain, possess- 
ing a sonorous baritone voice and admirable 
style, proved himself the only really competent 
artist in the cast. It would be unjust not to 
give a word to the magnificent orchestration, 
always so marked a feature of Dr. Stanford's 
work. 

It isa pity that our first acquaintance with 
this opera has been made under circumstances 
so unfavourable ; but it must be confessed 
that the strange, eventful career of an opera 
originally written to English words by an 
English composer, and first produced in the 
English capital by a German troupe in the 
German language, has so far been a great deal 
more singular than successful. 
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/U\. gave promise of being exceptionally 
il4X interesting, has turned out thoroughly 

“ '* disappointing. In this it has, of course, 
shared the fate of most undertakings in a year 
that has so far proved the dullest of recent 
times. It would have been unreasonable to 
look for a succession of brilliant audiences in 
the chief opera-house at a period when society 
was doing comparatively nothing, and going, 
figuratively speaking, nowhere. But, as it 
happens, the failure—for such in reality it is 
—has not been confined to the financial side 
of the campaign. In an artistic sense, results 
have been equally unsatisfactory. Take either 
of the prospectuses, German or Italian, issued 
four ‘months ago, and, if not extraordinarily 
attractive, it at any rate foreshadowed a good 
average season. j 

Let us see how this has been realised. The 
very first performance given by the Germans 
proved the troupe to be of third-rate quality. 
Such a moderate rendering of “ Die Meister- 
singer ’’ it had. never previously been my lot 
to see, and the worst of the falling-off was 
that it destroyed all chance of drawing good 
houses. with the opera that had been the 
success of the German season at Drury Lane. 
Even more inadequate was the performance 
of “ Der Freischutz ;”’ but ‘‘ Lohengrin,” thanks 
chiefly to Mme. Albani’s splendid Elsa, created 
a more favourable impression, as did ‘“ Der 
Fliegende Hollander ” and “ Fidelio.” How- 
ever,‘ Tannhiuser ”’ was wretchedly performed, 
while “ Tristan und Isolde ” interested merely 
a select few of the meister's admirers. The 
two postponements of ‘ Savonarola” right 
have done injury to a novelty far more 
calculated to put up with rough usage, and 
the production ended in a quasi-failure, 
marked by one of the most atrocious first 
representations ever witnessed on the stage 
of Covent Garden. Two or three good artists 
came to the front during the season: -the 
orchestra was generally excellent and) the 
chorus tolerably good, while Herr Righter 
executed marvels with the baton. But in all 
other respects the undertaking was from first 
to last unworthy alike of the /oca/e and\ the 
reputation for efficiency associated with the 
name of the Viennese conductor. However, 
the whole affair was grossly mismanaged, a 
fact obvious enough in little matters to all 
who had to attend the performances regularly, 
while in important details the administration 
must have been equally doubtful, seeing that 
the subscription was good, the average atten- 
dance fair, and the guarantee fund quite large 
enough to have met any ordinary deficit. 

With regard to the Italian season it must 
be candidly co1.fessed that results have hardly 
been of a nature to reassure those who claim 
that Italian opera is not ‘on its last legs.” 
Never has the apathy of the aristocracy to- 
wards their whilom favourite amusement been 
more clearly demonstrated. The Aadbttué— 
he who goes to the opera for the purpose of 
listening to the music—has easily been able 
to perceive this in the character of the audi- 
Save on three or four of the Patti 
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nights, and on these special occasions when a 
combination cast appeared in “ Le Nozze,” or 
“Les Huguenots,” \there has been a conspicu. 
ous absence of the byilliant gatherings which 
in the palmy times used to be a feature of the 
ordinary subscription night. But even on 


such exceptional occasions the glitter of the . 


crowd has emanated from, les nouveaux riches 
rather than the personages whose names fill 
the pages of Debrett. Taking the humbler 
portions of the house, indications have been 
equally unfavourable ; it has. been a positive 
rarity to see the gallery decently filled. All 
this points in but one direction, and although 
the ultimate consequence may be delayed, it 
cannot fail to arrive at some time or other, 
However, my present object is to deal with 
the past rather than speculate upon the 
future. What, then, has been the artistic 
outcome of the Italian season which has just 
ended? It can be quickly summed up: 
another opera has been added to the repertory, 
and that is all. We were to have had a re- 
presentation of Mackenzie’s ‘‘ Colomba” 
for the first time on the Italian stage, 
but, owing to Mme. Pauline Lucca not 
being . allowed a. sufficient. period .to study 
the title-rdle, this became impracticable. 
Wherefore the delay in notifying the prima 
donna? There must surely have been 
sufficient time to allow her six weeks for the 
study of so difficult a part, which was all she 
demanded. Not being able to obtain this, 
Mme. Lucca very properly declined to under- 
take the character, adding that “she had 
appeared in sixty-nine operas without making 
a fiasco, and did not care about risking one in 
her seventieth.”’ It is to be hoped, neverthe- 
less, that we shall see her as Colomba another 
year, after she has “created” the rdé/e at 
Vienna. The production of “ Sigurd” was 
deferred until too late for even an emphatic 
success to reflect brilliancy upon the expiring 
moments of the season. M. Reyer’s opera 
is certainly the kind of work for the Covent 
Garden stage, and will very likely be fre- 
quently heard there so long as it does not 
occupy more than three or three and a-half 
hours in representation, 

Several débuts have been made in course of 
the season, but only in one instance has a 
genuine success been achieved. This distinc- 
tion was earned by M. Jourdain, who made 
his first appearance as Sigurd. He has an 
unmistakable tenor voice of sympathetic 
quality and extensive compass. What is more, 
he comes to us a finished artist, possessing 
good declamatory style and purity of phras- 
ing, allied to considerable dramatic power and 
a good stage presence. It is a pity M. Jour- 
dain did not come earlier in the season, when 
for weeks the whole of the tenor work devolved 
upon Signor Marconi and Signor Mierzwinski. 
But the strength of the troupe was altogether 
strangely unequal. Not only did it not lay 
in the direction of tenors, but the only re- 
liable basso was Signor De Reszke ; while the 
lack of versatility among numerous baritones 
was demonstrated by there being no one to 
sing the part of Don Giovanni when Signor 
Cotogni was taken ill, Mozart’s masterpiece 
having to be postponed. Mme. Scalchi and 
Mlle, Tremelli fairly divided the contralto 


| work ; but for the Jrima dounas. there was not 
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sufficient to do, Four nights 'a week (taking 
the average) will not display to advantage the 
magnificent constellation which comprises 
Mme. Adelitia Patti, Mme. Pauline Lucca, 
Mme. Albani, Mme. Sembrich, and Mme. 
Fursch-Madi. Such an embarras de richesse 
may seem delightful, but in reality it is not 
without its attendant troubles. Prima dohnas 
do not like to be. engaged, and even 
receive their salaries, unless they sing fre- 
quently, and it may be accepted as a fact that 
one of the artists above-mentioned took her 
departure earlier than was expected from this 
very cause. Combination casts are, of course, 
an excellent and profitable means for avoiding 
the difficulty, but then there areso few operas 
in which these sensitive celebrities will consent 
to appear together. “Le Nozze di Figaro” 
is one, and Albani, Lucca, and Sembrich, with 
De Reszke and Cotogni, constituted an attrac- 
tion that proved the hit of the season. 

The chorus and orchestra were up to the 
customary mark, while Signor Bevignani and 
M. Dupont fulfilled the duties of. conducior 
with a care that merits every praise. But, in 
conclusion, it must be repeated that down to 
the very last fortnight of the season, its events, 
judged from the standpoint of their value to 
lyric art, were of the utmost insignificance. 
Concerning their relation to the continued 
existence of Italian Opera in this country, 
enough that more than two-thirds of the 


' principal artists of the troupe were not Italians 
. at all, and that with a little study and practice 


the whole of them might be able to sing in 
English nearly, if not quite, as. well as in 
Italian. Whorknows bat that another two or 
three years may see them doing this on the 
traditional boards of Covent Garden ? 

A brief retrospective glance at the remark- 
ably successful season held by Mr. Carl ‘Rosa 
at Drury Lane will suffice to show in what a 
different light that enterprise appears. In the 
place of inefficiency or an unequal distribution 
of strength there may be found in every depart- 
ment a competence which, if not always attain- 
ing the highest degree of artistic excellence, 
never falls to the level of mediocrity or worse. 
Again, instead of indifference on the part of 
opera-goers, there is to be seen an amount of 
interest almost’ enthusiastic in its intensity. 
The Carl Rosa season of 1884, it is well known» 
was the most prosperous ever held in London: 
It gave indisputable evidence of the rate at 
which opera performed in the vernacular is 
augmenting in public favour, for not only was 
the house filled night after night to overflowing, 
but it became palpable towards the ertd that 
had it ‘been possible to prolong the visit 
another month or two there would have been 
the sametaletotell. I need not dwell once more 
on the success accomplished. by all concerned 
in the composition, production, and interpre- 
tation of “ The Canterbury Pilgrims ;” nor 
will readers tequire to be reminded that the 
performance of “Carmen ”’—an opera previ- 
ously almost hackneyed upon the stages of 
Her Majesty's and Covent Garden—was on the 
whole the best ever witnessed in this ‘country. 
In fine, the contrast between this undertaking 
and those which came after it, forms as 
singular and significant a feature in the history 
of the past musical season as any that it can 
be said to present. 
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NHREE years now elapse before we arrive at 
{the .next great pianoforte production 
which demands our notice, and now it is not 
a sonata pure and simple which appears, but 
a fantasia in C major. In this instance, the 
only important departures from .the form 
of the sonata proper are, that the first move- 
ment is not divided by the regulation 
double. bar and repeat, and that..this same 
movement has no complete cadence, but 
merges, by a series of characteristic modula- 
tions, into the subsequent adagio, There is, 
moreover, no minuetto or scherzo, with its 
attendant ¢rio, and the final Jrestv terminates 
in a bold and vigorous fugue. Rumour says 
that the composer himself was never able to play 
this movement to-his own satisfaction, even 
on one occasion invoking the Prince of Dark- 
ness, of whose powers as a pianoforte performer 
it would appear that he held a high opinion, 
to, complete the task which he found too 
difficult. To go, however, more into detail, 
we find the fantasia opening with a series of 
vigorous chords, at onte establishing the key. 
The subject is simple, but includes some bold 
imitative passages in contrary motion between 
the two hands. The phrase ends in bar 17 
with a pause, after two striking chords of E 
major, and the opening bars are now repeated ; 
this time to lead, by a series of intricate 
ramblings, into a more. decided modulation 
into the same somewhat remote key, where a 
melodious phrase is adopted, founded upon, 
but not slavishly adhering to, the leading 
theme. Indeed, we do not meet with anything 
which can be dignified with the name of a 
second subject until we reach the 112th bar, 
where, after a brilliant scale passage in EF flat, 
we find ourselves in “ fresh fields and pastures 
new ;”” but even here there.is no such strik- 
ing contrast in treatment as to cause us alto- 
gether to lose sight of our former “ happy 
hunting grounds.” The wonderful accumula- 
tion of flats and double flats which will be 
found about two pages before the end of the 
movement will be sufficient to scare the timid 
student, but a little research will prove that 
the difficulties are more imaginary than real, 
and even that fiercest lion of all, the chord of 
E double flat, with its eleven flats in two 
handfuls, will be easily tamed and mastered 
bya little determination. The original subject 
does not return, as would inevitably have been 
the case in a sonata, but the reiterated notes 
of the leading figure are perpetually cropping 
up, until at last the chord of G sharp, with 
its attendant 9th and 7th, is lingeringly 
dwelt upon, either directly or inverted, for 
thirteen bars tantalising the expectation to an 
almost. unendurable degree, till at. length we 
are’ permitted to float easily and gently into 
the adagio in C sharpminor. The theme is first 
“givenout” in rich handfuls of chords ; amodu- 
lation into the relative major which speedily 
ensues being attended by a rippling accompani- 
ment in semiquavers for two inner parts, the 
extremes being left free to display with greater 
prominence the : exquisite melody, and the 
‘firm, solid bass upon which it is constructed. 








A brief but choice episode, which seems to act 


the part of an interlude between the verses of 
a song, serves to reintroduce the subject, now 
sustained in octaves by the right hand, attended 
by .an elegant accompaniment: in triplets by 
the left hand. While retaining all its indi- 
viduality, the melody is-varied, both by a 
lavish enrichment ‘of grace notes, and also by 
occasional modulation into the tonic major, 
this last a most happy conception. Notwith- 
standing the adagio tempo, some very rapid 
finger work now follows, by the free use of the 
hemi-demi-semiquaver, for about three pages, 
the sixty-four of which notes to the semibreve 
often requiring two entire lines of the music 
to complete a single bar. These brilliant fire- 
works are, however, not so formidable as they 
appear at first sight, and the careful and 
accurate timist will soon fall into the 
rhythmical swing which is alone necessary to 
carry the performer safely through the shoals 
which continue, in a greater or less degree, till 
the close of the movement in E major. 

The change to the key of A flat, with which 
the succeeding presto opens, is almost startling, 
in its sudden and unexpected. appearance 
The first bar is reiterated, apparently to 
emphasise the change of key, for the repetition 
does not reeur at any subsequent reappearance 
of the subject. Observe the string of'transient 
modulations displayed between bars 15 and 
22 inclusive. The entire phrase is now _re- 
peated, very slightly varied and curtailed, the 
dominant close being now followed by a new 
departure. Upon a pedal point, first on D flat 
and then on C flat, is built a series of arpeggios, 
which might reasonably be expected to intro- 
duce a second subject, but this is still for a time 
delayed, to make way for the original theme 
now transposed into C flat. Space forbids a 
minute following out of the stcceeding 
modulations, during which the arfeggio con- 
tinues’ in free use, but the subject. is never 
allowed to be forgotten until its’ recurrence 
once more in the initial key. A waltz-like 
motive follows, which for a short time appears as 
if it were intending to follow the minuet and 
trio form in miniature, but nothing so regular 
and formal occupied our composer’s mind on 
this occasion ; the work is a fantasia, and as a 
fancy it must be treated. After a brief space 
the new subject becomes mingled with the 
original, and the entire attendant train of 
pedal points, arpeggios, ef hoc genus omne, 
are in full force through an intricate network 
of modulations, which cause the somewhat 
questionable aid alluded to above, of which 
Schubert is reported to have wished to avail 
himself, to be no longer a matter for surprise. 
The finale is a fugue with a bold but chro- 
matic subject of eight bars, introduced in 
octaves by the left hand. The treatment is 
rather free than strictly contrapuntal, though 
both subject and counter subject are well sus- 
tained, and constantly crop up amid showers 
of brilliant episodical phrases. The move- 
ment is short, and wisely so, being at the 
close of a long composition calculated to 
retain throughout its entire course a consider- 
able amount of mental strain both in per- 
former and auditor. The Abbé Liszt has 
arranged this fantasia as a concerto for piano- 
forte and orchestra, but it is a questionable 


‘point whether he has at all thereby amended 





the composer’s original intentions, 
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HE last important concert of the London season 
was that given by Madame Christine Nilsson at 
the Royal Albert Hall on the evening of July 23rd. 
Its chances were considerably endangered when the same 
date was fixed by the Prince and Princess of Wales’ for 
holding a Hospital /¥/e at the Health Exhibition, How 
ever, a clever mancuvre on the part of Mr. George 
Watts (manager of the concert) converted the ground of 
possible failure into an active means for epsuring success. 
In other words, their Royal Highnesses kindly promised 
to attend the concert for an hour before proceeding to the 
neighbouring /éfe. The effect upon the attendance may 
be imagined, especially as in addition to this attraction 
there was a list of artists that included the names of 
Mesdames Christine Nilsson, Rose Hersee, Marimon, 
Antoinette Sterling, and Hope Glenn, Messrs. Sims 
Reeves, Joseph Maas, Santley, and Foli, besides well- 
known instrumentalists and conductors. Upon the pro- 
yramme it would be superfluous to dwell. It consisted 
almost wholly of familiar and popular items, the render- 
ing of which by such gifted favourites could not have 
failed to delight the audience. 


Events of fRe Month 


OLLOWING up the success of his recent musical morn- 
| ing, Mr. Ganz gave a musical evening on Tuesday, 
the 1st ult,, at 126, Harley-street, and had the satis- 
faction of receiving a numerous and fashionable company. 
The déneficiaire, as composer and executant, took a libe- 
ral part in the proceedings. As to the first-named 
capacity, he was represented by three songs and three 
pianoforte pieces. The pianoforte pieces were played by 
Mr. Ganz himself, and applauded. Classical music of 
the highest order had an excellent representative in Beet- 
hoven’s grand Pianoforte Trio in B flat, while a large 
number of favourite vocal and instrumental selections 
were contributed by Mesdames de Fonblanque, Dicker- 
jon, Carlotta Elliot, and Griswold ; Messrs. Maas, Clif- 
ford, Halle, G. J. Campbell, Libotton, and Pollitzer. 


THe Concert of Miscellaneous Music, given on the 
2nd ult, at Princes’ Hall in the joint names of Mr, J. 
Robertson and Mr. Harvey L&hr, was most successful, 
The young tenor, by whose tasteful singing of “Sigh no 
more, ladies” at the Lyceum Theatre so many thou- 
sands have been delighted, strengthened his good repute 
on this occasion, thanks to the refinement of his style 
and the delicacy of his expression ; and Mr. Harvey L&éhr 
showed ability as a pianist by playing Chopin’s Ballade 
in G minor, and two works from his own pen—“ Danse 
de Passé” and “ Valse Elegante,” the last being worthy 
of its name and giving much pleasure. The deneficiaires 
were assisted by Mr. F. Arnold (violin), M. Hollmann 
(Violoncello), Miss Robertson (Mrs. Stanley Stubbs), 
Madame Sterling, and others. Miss Robertson's return 
to the platform for this particular occasion was an event 
of interest, and her performance of “O Luce di Quest’ 
Anima” proved the resources to be undiminished which 
a little while ago all regretted to see withdrawn. Mr. 
Terriss, in the course of the afternoon, gave as a recita- 
tion “The tLifeboat,” by G. R. Sims, and made a 
yreat effect, although in one place memory unfortunately 
failed him. 

MLLE. GAYKARD PACINI'S matinée musicale, at the 
Princes’ Hall, was well supported by friends both in the 
musical and fashionable world, and served to call attention 
to her accomplishments as a pianiste and proficiency as 
a musician, The pice de résistance of the programme 
was Weber's brilliant concerto for the pianoforte, 
familiarly known as his “Concertstiick.” This was 
played by Mlle. Gayrard Pacini in the most approved 
style, and, whilst thoroughly effective, was as artistically 
interpreted as if addressed to an audience composed 
The vocal feature of the concert 


entirely of musicians. 
With a voice. 


was the splendid singing of M. De Soria, 


unsurpassed in richness of tone, and cultivated to the 
highest degree of perfection, this accomplished artist 





sang the beautiful melody “Sospiro,” by that prince of 
song-writers, Signor Tosti, and in a manner which. cap- 
tivated the audience to such a degree that they clamoured 
until their wishes respecting an encore were complied |. 
with, Mlles. Secchi, Pozze, Signori Ducci, De Tr, and 
other artists contributed to the programme. 


THE songs of Signor Denza are fast becoming as 
popular in this country as in Italy, and seldom is a pro- 
gramme arranged for a matinee or soiree musicale without 
a request that it should comprise some compositions from 
the same pen as has contributed “Si tu m’aimais” and 
other songs of the like attractive and pleasing descrip- 
tion. An entire programme of Signor Denza’s composi- 
tions would even meet with approval, for in the invention 
of melodic phrases, and the art of illustrating ideas, the 
Neapolitan musician possesses those natural gifts for 
which his countrymen have always been renowned. How 
varied such a programme might be was suggested at tke 
matinee musicale given on the 2nd ult., when twelve out 
of twenty musical pieces that were sung were the com- 
position of the Jdeneficratre. At this matinee, Miss 
Houghton, a young English lady, a pupil of Signor 
Vannuccini, made her first appearance before the public, 
and her charming contralto voice produced quite a sensa- 
tion among the audience. Miss Houghton possesses all the 
qualities 1equired for a stage singer, and well deserves 
the applause which greeted her debut. 


Mrs. HENRY WYLDE'’s last sorvee this season was at- 
tended by over 200 guests, who greatly enjoyed the 
musical treat provided for them. The violoncello play- 
ing of the renowned Mr, Hollman was the principal 
feature of interest in the programme, but the charming 
singing of Miss Carlotta Elliot, Mdlle. Le Brun, Mme- 
Thayer Chapman, Signori Bonetti, Rizzelli, de Monaco, 
and Gabriel Thorpe, delighted the audience. The cele- 
brated Neapolitan pianist, Signor Palamidessi, gave a 
brilliant performance of some of his most admired com- 
positions, and the hostess won much applause by her 
spirited and sympathetic rendering of two charming 
sketches by Durand and Brocca. 


THE well-known violinist, Mlle. Thérése Castellan, 
gave a morning concert on the gth ult. at the residence 
of Mr. and Mrs. Sassoon, 1, Belgrave-square. There was 
a good programme, with several artists of note. The 
feature of the occasion, however, was the playing of the 
beneficiair.e 

Mrs. GEORGINA WELDON gave a concert at the 
Town Hall, Shoreditch, on Saturday night, the 5th ult., 
the avowed object of which was to form the nucleus of 
a “Mrs, Weldon’s Fund,” to enable her to carry on her 
law suits. In an interval of the programme, Mrs. 
Weldon said she had been only temporarily defeated, and 
although being obliged to pay costs in the recent trial to 
the amount of about £360, she still intended to per- 
severe, and if she did nothing else she hoped yet to 
bring to light a great scandal—not yet brought into 
court—connected with her case. To those who sajd she 
was only a poor music-hall singer, she replied that of all 
the witnesses brought into court against her none could 
say aught but that her offence—if offence it be—was 
only in an endeavour to teach poor children rectitude and 
usefulness. 

Miss JENNIE YOUNG has, on several occasions lately, 
lent her services, without hope of fee or reward, for the 
benefit of London charitable institutions. The concert- 
lecture on the Songs of Scotland, which she gave on the 
15th ult. at Exeter Hall, was in aid of the funds of the 
National Society for the Protection of Young Girls. Miss 
Young fully maintained the reputation she has made for 
herself as an exponent of the melodies of Scotland. Her 
success is undoubtedly attributable to the fact that, 
though an American, she understands thoroughly the 
spirit of Scottish song, and can give that spirit true 
expression. This was especially noticeable in her 
rendering of such songs as “ Why left. I hame?” and 
“ Within a mile o’ Edinburgh Toun.” But in all her 
efforts she was extremely happy, and met with a warm 
reception, 

THE dramatic and musical matinée given on the 11th 
ult., at St. James's Hall, on behalf of the School of 
Dramatic Art, was patronised by the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, who brought with them the three young 
Princesses. The matinée from beginning to end was 
a decided success, There was a large audience, and 
the entire entertainment passed off exceedingly well. 
The Savoy Theatre was represented in force, Sir 
Arthur Sullivan conducting his own compositions, Mrs. 





. he inspires. 


Bancroft and Mr. Arthur Cecil gave with admirable 
spirit the scene from ‘“ Money.” between, Graves: and 
Lady Franklin, and during: the afternoon, recitations 
were contributed by Mrs. Stirling, Mr. Hermann Vezin, 
and Mr. Beerbohm Tree. Mrs. Bancroft also volunteered 
to recite “‘The Demon Ship,” of Hood, and, of course, 
her offer was thankfully accepted. . Midway in the’ pro- 
gramme the Hon. Alexander Yorke gave, by special 
desire, his excellent imitations of a few past and several 


present actors and actresses of eminence, and this item—' 


which was unexpected to the bulk of the audience—was 
enthusiastically received. Mrs. John Wood did not 
reach St. James's Hall until a rather late period of the 
entertainment, but her “imitation cavatina” was: pro- 
ductive of such laughter that she was compelled to 
return to the orchestra and give another performance of a 
similar description. 


SIGNORINA ALICE BARBI’s concert at Lady Goldsmid’s, 
on the 11th ult., was a great success. The deneficiaire 
was applauded again and again by a crowded audience, 
both in her exquisite rendering of old Italian ‘music and 
of more modern German compositions.’ The programme 
was most attractive. Among the artists that appeared 
may be mentioned the great harpist Lebano, Isidore de 
Lara, M. Hollman, and Signor Albanesi. 


SIGNOR MARIO CostTa’s matinee musicale, given at 
the residence of the Marchioness of Santurce, was most 
attractive. Signorina Secchi sang four of the most 
charming compositions of Signor Costa with great 
effect. Signor Costa himself gave others in the perfect 
style and taste to which his admirers. are accustomed ; 
Mlle. Berthe Baldi interpreted with passion and effect 
other delightful songs by the popular composer. Isidore 
de Lara, Miss Adeline Dinelli, Mr. Lucas Williams, Miss 
Ware, Signor Albanesi, Miss Payne, Miss Ehrenberg, 
Miss Kate Winifred Payne, and M. Brandonkoff all lent 
their aid to this delightful concert, in which, besides 
many other masterpieces, the chief charm was found in 
the melodies of Costa. 
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k. GEORGE WATTS’ morning concert, “given 

July. the 9th, was remarkably well attended, 

and a most marked success, as it deserved to 

be, considering the exceptional nature of the 
programme and the artists assembled to interpret it. In 
spite of the fact that two of the artists (Madame Marie 
Roze and Madame Sembrich) were unable to appear 
through indisposition, there was no lack of attraction. 
The original Hungarian Band, which performed music 
by Donizetti and Suppé in characteristic style at the 
opening of each part of the concert, played extremely 


-well, and looked most picturesque in their blue and red 


uniforms ; their efforts were well appreciated. Madame 
Norman-Neruda and. Mr. Charles Hallé contributed to 
the instrumental part of the entertainment, and not only 
did they play in their usual fine style, but their selec- 
tions were well chosen. Mademoiselle Marimon’s songs 
allowed full play for the, ornamental style of which she 
seems so fond. Mademoiselle. Tremelli sang with her 
usual good taste one song (“The Golden Path”), in 
which she was accompanied by the organ, being specia!ly 
noticeable for the full and grand effect produced. N°, 
Joseph Maas’ voice seems, if possible, to ‘be’ gaining ia 
richness, while retaining all the sense of restfulness that 
Madame Scalchi gave asan encore to “ Not 
pitt mesta”” the ever-popular “ Mignon.” A new song 
which deserves, and no doubt will win, popularity, viz. 
“ King Sol,” was sung by Signor Foli with good effect! 
Signor ‘Giulio, a new artist with a good baritone voice, 
made his appearance at this concert; ‘But, she great 
attraction was Madame Sarah Bernhardt, who _ recit:d 
two French pieces, “ Phédre ” and “ Béruria,” and Moore 3 
“Last Rose of Summer.” She was welcomed with en- 
thusiasm, vociferously applauded, and almost forced t.» 
give an encore, which she at last very reluctantly did. 
Mr. Watts is the first who has.taken,in, hand the. task 
of giving at the Albert Hall a series of concerts worthy 
alike of the building and the London musical world. The 
enterprise manifested by him’in engaging such a galaxy 
of talent as Madame Sembrich, Marie Roze, Scalchi, 
Neruda, Mdlle. Marimon, and Charles Hallé, Joseph 
Maas, Parisotti, Foli, among other artists, calls for the 
hearty support of those who appreciate good music. 
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‘Foreign Jotti ngd. 


— Ciro ‘Pinsuti, the composer of so many popular 
songs, and ‘in: great demand in London as a teacher, has 
been named a member of the Jury at the Taperestiogay 
Musical Competition in Turin. 

— The Berlioz statue has been entrusted to Alfred 
Lenoir te model. The monument will stand in the 
Vintimille Square, Paris, on the side of a statue of 
Napoleon I., removed by the Communists in 1870. 

— A new musical journal will shortly be published in: 
Leipzig, by the firm.of Breitkopf and Hartel. The new 
venture is to be under thé joint editorship of Chrysander 
Spitta, and Adler. Its contents will be somewhat ri 
derous. 

— A very interesting exhibition of tambourines. is 
open at the Villa Nazionale, in Naples. Many of the 
tambourines bear the autographs of. celebrities, some- 
times accompanied by a sketch or motto, We noticed 
the signatures of Moltke, Lesseps, Giers, Renan, M. 
Monnier, Cherbuliez, Dumas, Victor Hugo, Madame, 
Adam, the, late-Gustav Richter, and others, and, accom- 
panied by a few bars of music, those of Gounod, Verdi,, 
Rubinstein, Thomas, Brahms, : Strauss, etc. There are! 
about four hundred tambourines thus rendered valuable, 
by original paintings, autographs, or poetry. Among: 
the foreign contributors are Hugo, Darmant, Gaul, Son-| 
nenthal, Lewinsky, Eicheler, Silbernagh, and the wife] 
and daughter of Mr. Alma Tadema. 

— One hundred and twenty-five thousand francs eal 
been sudscribed at Vienna for the erection of a monu-} 
ment in honour of Mozart. The managing committee) 
are going to have a competition, open to foreign artists, | 
for the designing of this monument. There will be) 
prizes offered, one of 7,500f.,a second of 5,000f., and a! 
third of 2,500f. It is proposed to expend 250,000f. on} 
this work, The choice of the materials will be left to’! 
the sculptor, 

The grand Ze Deum, which since 1880 had lost its’ 
official character, was celebrated at Brussles on the 21st! 
ult., in the Cathedral of St; Gudule with all its old pomp | 
and circumstance. King Leopold, the Queen, the Count , 
and Countess of Flanders, and the whole of the new | 
Clerical Cabinet were present, together with all the 
members of the Corps Diplomatique except the. English 
and French Ministers. The cathedral was magnificently 
decorated, and the proceedings passed off without any 
disorder, 

— Mr.G. H. Wilson, of Boston, U.S,, has published the 
first volume of “The Boston Musical Year-Book,” contain- 
ing a record of the musical doings of that city during the 
season of 1883-4. The book supplies an approximately 
complete. list of all the music performed, not only by the 
larger musical societies but at the numerous private concerts 
given in the city. The catalogue includes probably at 
least 1,000 items, and gives evidence of no ordinary 
artistic activity. > 

— M. Ernest David has just published in Paris a 
volume, “G, F. Handel: sa Vie, ses Travaux, et son 
Temps.” This is said to be the first biography of the 
great composer that has appeared in the French lan- 
guage. ' 

— The superintendent of the Bayreuth. festivals has 
received from an unknown, source a large sum for the 
purchase of 1,000 tickets for the coming “ Parsifal” per- 
formances, They are to be distributed at his discretion, 
This will give many admirers of Wagner an opportunity 
to hear “ Parsifal.” 

— The manager of the Paris Opera hag just discovered 
in the archives of that institution the original score of 
Meyerbeer’s opera, “‘ Les Huguenots,” by which it seems 
that Scribe first intended to bring on, the stage the 
Queen Dowager, Catherine de Medicis, in proprid 
persona, to urge the Roman Catholics to the massacre 
in the scene of the benediction of the swords on the 
night of St. Bartholomew. The queen was ‘suppressed 
by the censors, and with it a scena for soprano, recently 
discovered, was eliminated, Catherine being replaced by 
St. Bris, 

— A newoperetta, “ Hatmanul Boltog,” has just been 
presented, with a fair degree of success, at the National 
Theatre, Bucharest. C. Candella is the composer. 

— The Berlin Boersen Courier says that Director 
Neumann is organising plans for giving German opera 
in America next season. 

— The Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra has been 
engaged as orchestra of the new Philharmonic Society in 








that capital. During the. summer it gives concerts at 
the Flora Etablissement, Charlottenburg. 

— The.Rhenish Festival of next year is to be held at 
Aix-la-Chapelle. As the year will be the bi-centenary 
of the births of Bach and Handel, the first two days will 
be devoted to the works of these composers. The pro- 
gramme of the third day will be selected from the works 
of Liszt. 

— Mrs. Seguin, whom all theatre-goers know so well, 
and who has been such a favourite in English opera from 
the time she first went on the stage, will try an experi- 
ment the coming season. She. is going to do English 
opera without chorus. This has been tried over: and 
over again, and always with a fatal result. But Mrs. 
Seguin will vary the old-course plan. Her attractions will 
be. rather musical comedies than operas, and will: depend 
largely for their success on theacting as well.as the singing. 
There will be four principals in the company—a soprano, 
a contralto, a tenor, and a basso. If the other three 
can be found (but it is an almost impossible find) equally 
clever in acting and as good. vocalists as Mrs. Seguin, 
success would be certain.—oston Courier. 

— The French Society. of Musical Composers has 
offered prizes for the following :—1. A septet for piano 
and stringed or wind instruments, at the’ discretion of 
the composer ; prize of 500 francs, not awarded in 1883 
(Pleyel-Wolff foundation). 2. A trio in four move ments, 
for piano, violin, and violoncello. Prize of 500 francs 
(Pleyel-Wolff foundation). 3. A ‘Salve Regina” for 
four mixed voices, with organ accompaniment; prize of 
200 francs. 4 A symphonic poem in one movement for 
orchestra : prize of 500 francs. 

— When the new opera, “ Lauriana,” was produced 
recently for the first time at the Lisbon Opera House, 
the King and Queen of Portugal were in mourning for 
the Princess of Saxony. The etiquette of courts pre- 
vented their Majesties from attending, and their despair 
thereat, added to their grief at the loss of the Princess, 
was like to have overwhelmed them. If Mohammed 
could not go to the mountain, the mountain must come 
to Mohammed ; and so he brought the opera to their 
Majesties—by telephone. Six microphone transmit- 
ters were placed about the front of the operatic stage 
in multiple arc.. They were mounted on lead and soft 
rubber pedestals, to prevent disturbance from the vibra- 
tion of the building. Each transmitter was fed by three 
sets of batteries, which were switched on every twenty 
minutes in succession to keep on the current strength. 
There. were receivers at the palace end for the use of 
the royal family, who thus heard the opera from begin- 
ning to end. ‘ 

— The committee formed for erecting a monument to 
Berlioz, the author of “La Damnation de Faust,” and 
including among its members M. Delaborde (perpetual 
secretary of the Academy of Fine Arts), MM. Ambroise 
Thomas, Massenet, Weber (of Ze .Zemps), Rétz, Vau- 
corbeil, Alexander, Brandus, and others, have received 
permission from the municipal authorities to erect the 
bronze statue of the deceased composer in the centre of 
the Square. Vintimille, a site close to the Rue de Calais, 
where he breathed his last: 

— Mierzwinski, the tenor who distinguished himself 
on the high C's (not in a nautical sense), will appear at 
the Royal Opera House, Berlin, in a series of representa- 
tions, in December next. 

— Ernesto Rossi, who is playing in Madrid, was 
robbed of his gold watch the other day, in broad day- 


light, in the Puerto del Sol, one of the fashionable 


thoroughfares of the Spanish capital. 

— The death is reported of Carl. Gurkhaus, head of 
the celebrated music publishing firm of Kistner, Leipzig. 
He had attained his sixty-fourth year. 

— The loss sustained by the Handel and Haydn 
Society of Boston on the performances of the past season 
amount to 832 dols. 95c. The figures are as follows :-— 
Memorial Luther Concert, November t1,; loss 381 dols, 
72c,; Messiah,” December, 23-25, profit 866 dols, 57. ; 
“ The Redemption,” Febraary 26 (at Mechanics’ Hall), 
loss 1,009: dols.. 35c.; ‘! Passion Music,” April 11, loss 
359 dols. 47c.; “St.,Paul,” April 13, profit 51 dols. 2c. 
“The. Redemption ” was given. on.one of the stormiest 
nights of the season, at.a hall not, well provided with 
transportation facilities, and with a soprano who had just 
previously made a failure in Italian opera at one of the 
city theatres, 

—r- Death of Herr Jacob.—F. A. Leberecht Jacob, for 
many years associated with Ludwig Esk in editing and 
publishing the folk-songs of Germany, died at Leignitz 
a short time ago. , His chief work was his famous “ Re- 
forhatorisches Choralbuch,” the result of long and con- 








scientious résearch, and the most important work on the 
subject even’at the present day. Herr Jacob was born in 
1803 at Kroitzsch, near Leignitz. 

— Mme. Trebelli will leave London for America in 
September, 

— Ferd. von Luten, the well-known New York pianist 
and teacher, is spending his well-earned summer vaca- 
tion in Germany, where he will attend the Bayreuth 
performance of “ Parsifal.” 

— Mme. Marie Jaell, the pianiste, has been playing 
with. great success at the Conservatory concerts, Ghent. 
Her interpretation of Schumann's only piano concerto 
was marked. by a splendid technique and poetic con- 
ception. 

— From Paris are announced the deaths of Charles 
Vervoitte, known as a composer of sacred music, and of 
Denter, the publisher. 

— The success of Nessler’s “Der Trompeter von 
Sikkingen” at Leipsic seems to have exceeded that 
attending the same composer's “Der Wilde Jiger," and 
““Der Rattenfunger von Hameln.” 

— An interesting discovery has lately been made by M. 
Bayle, of Nimes, of a number of Noéls with the musical 
notation of the melodies for each, among the papers of an 
Avignon notary, M. Raynaud. One of these, written in 


’ Provengal, was composed in 1572, on the occasion of the 


marriage of. Henry IV. with Margaret: of Valois. The 
greater part of the compositions were written earlier in 
the sixteenth rem 
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-USICAL matters here are at the ‘present time 
extremely dull, owing possibly to the 
‘absence of a large number of the fashionable 
residents, and also to the almost insupport- 
able heat, which renders indoor performances trying. 

The Grand Opera Theatre is open three nights in each 
week. Among the performances given, Meyerbeer's 
well-known “Le- Prophéte” seems to meet with the 
greatest amount of approbation. 

On the day of the great national /#e, an absolutely 
free performance of “ La Favourite” was given, and the 
enormous crowd that assembled om that occasion, many 
of whom waited at the gates for several hours, was a 
sight not scon to be forgotten by the beholders, 

It is gratifying to note that the decoration of the 
Legion of Honour has been given to that excellent 
musician, M. Suint-Saéns, for his eminent services as a 
composer and to music generally. 

M. Delaborde, professor of the pianoforte at the Con- 
servatoire of ‘Music, and well known in Parisian circles, 
has also been created a Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honour. 

Military.and other bands are just now giving after- 
noon and evening performances at the Tuileries, Luxem- 
bourg, Park Monceau, and Gardens d’Acclimatation in 
the Bois de Boulogne. Notwithstanding the musical 
propensities of the French nation, a lamentable short- 
coming is discernible in the items executed, this being 
particularly the case with the military bands, One of 
the latter a few days since, in the Park Monceau, had 
played one piece and a portion of another, when, as the 
weather seemed to portend an approaching shower, they 
were quickly marched off, to the dismay of the spectators, 

Mr. G. Augustus Holmes, of St. George's, Camber- 
well, has given two organ recitals with much success. 
Included in his programmes were Mendelssohn's fifth 
sonata, Prelude and Fugue in D by Bach, pieces by 
Smart, and the performer’s new ‘Ceremonial March,” a 
composition which will doubtless become very popular. 

Paris, July 17th. 







Musical Cows.—Madame de Genlis says, “I paid a 
visit to the chateau of the Count de Voss, where I heard 
for the first time a ravishing concert. If the scheme 
were universally adopted it would give the country inex- 
pressible charms, The plan was to form cows into flocks, 
and to hang about their necks harmonic bells. These 
formed, in. the most beautiful manner, perfect major con- 
cords in several octaves, both high and low. No one 
can form an idea of this delicious harmony. When it is 
at a small distance it forms a celestial music, of which 
the irregularity and the sweetness act so powerfully on 
the imagination that it is impossible to listen to it with- 
out the most lively emotion.” 
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Times have changed. It is not very long since 
Wagner was disgvacefully treated by the makers of pro- 
grammes in Paris. On a recent date, while Wagner's 
name appeared eight times on the programmes of the 
principal concert rooms of that city, Gounod’s name 
was seen but once. 

~ Mme. Minnie Hauk goes to St. Petersburg next 
season, 

Sir Arthur Sullivan has sent a letter to Mr. 
Rudolph Aronson, thanking him for devoting a night 
to the presentation of Sullivan's music at the Casfno, 
New York. 

Mr. Georg Henschel’s opera is completed, and 
will be brought out for the first time in Boston, on 
November 10, He will not be present at the production, 
he and his wife having numerous engagements in Eng- 
land, where they will be making their home for at least 
three or four years to come, 

- There is said to be a rage just now among English 
ladies for violin playing, which prompts an American 
punster to remark that they are “ Bow Belles.” 

- A Woman on Patti's Lips.—A woman who kissed 
Patti, on the singer’s departure for Europe, writes that 
her lips were moderately full, and quite soft ; her breath 
was aromatic with the last glass of champagne which 
drunk from the parting bottle; and her 
embrace was graceful, though not at all 


she had 
momentary 
demonstrative, 

Camilla Urso's Future Home.—Mme. Camilla 
Urso, the violiniste, having become tired of travel- 
ling, has decided to settle down in Boston, when she 
returns from Europe in August. She will now and then 
play in public, and will also devote part of her time to 
teaching a few advanced pupils. She will be a real 
acquisition to the musical profession of Boston. 

Another Boom in American Ducats,—The report 
has gone the rounds of the press that the heirs of Richard 
Wagner have refused an offer of £250,000 from an 
American for the exclusive right to perform “ Parsifal.” 
This is more like a pure newspaper invention than many 
other paragraphs that cause a transient sensation. 
The personality of the American seems to have been 
left to the imagination, always a safe proceeding in such 
far-fetched inventions. 

~ Which is the Lion ?—M. Peru, a Persian pianist, 
has hit upon something new. He has undertaken on a 
bet to play the piano in the lion's cage in a menagerie, 
and he loses his bet if he betrays any token of agita- 
tion or loss of his customary sang froid. It is said that 
while M, Peru is performing his selections the lions will 
be put through their exercises by their keeper. Should he 
succeed, he will undoubtedly be lionised. 

De Giosa's Sad Condition.~-Maestro de Giosa, the 
author of “Don Checco Napoli di Carnevale,” has lost 
his mind, and there is but little hope of his recovery. 
He repeatedly weeps, and cries aloud: “ Assassins, re- 
store my papers!" Lately his friends wished to judge 
of the effect of music upon him, and one of them played a 
piece by Donizetti on the piano in an adjoining room. 
The poor man listened with deep attention, and finally 
exclaimed : “ How beautiful!” But when they played 
selections from his own works he became ungovernable. 
De Giosa was born at Bari, 1820. His operas are 
graceful and melodious, 

~ Boetel, the new German tenor, who was promoted 
from the driver’s seat of a cab in Hamburg to a leading 
position on the boards of Knoll’s Theatre, in Berlin, is 
now in receipt of the enormous salary (for Germany) of 
375 dols, per night. 

Franz Hilman, who invented the polka, has just 
died at Prague, at the age of eighty. About forty years 
ago he was struck by the musical rhythm and dainty 
motion of a Bohemian country dance, and he forthwith 
composed the first polka that ever appeared in print, 
borrowing not only the tune but the step, 

- The author of the most popular religious ballad of 
the century is dead, Mrs. Sewell had reached the age 
of cighty-eight, Her pathetic “ Mother's Last Words ” 
has circulated to the extent of a million of copies, and 
has been read at thousands of penny readings. 

- Mr. Edward Oxenford has issued a list of his 
principal lyrical works. It names sixty-three operas, 
operettas, and cantatas, and about 900 songs and ballads. 
That is a very fair contribution to the light literature of 
the stage. 





— The Chinese Commission recently gave a luncheon 
in the new restaurant attached to their court in» the 
Health Exhibition. A variety of Chinese dishes were 
offered, including birds'-nest soup, béche-de-mer, lotus 
and shark's fin, with which were served Shaohsing wine 
hot and imperial tea. 

— A native band played during the whole time of the 
luncheon, commencing with the “ Hoa- tchou- ko,” 
Chinese national air, followed by ‘the ‘“ Wan-show- 
Hsiang,” a chorus with bagpipes, expressive of wishes 
of happiness ; then the ta-pa-pan, or the eight boards, 
and the chin-lan-fang, which details the tender wailing 
of a young wife whose husband is absent on military 
duties, but who suddenly returns, to her joy and delight. 
The ta-ku-pan, or “big drum,” and the pa-Hsien-chu- 
Hsi, a chorus with bagpipes followed. The concert, 
closing with ‘God Save the Queen,” ‘rendered with 
Chinese instruments in Chinese fashion, is described as 
a most extraordinary performance. There is certainly 
no lack of amusement at the “ Healtheries,” and con- 
siderable enterprise is manifested by the exhibitors (one 
of the most recent novelties being the erection of a 
fountain by Messrs, Judson and Co. in Old London- 
street). During the evenings of the past month, in the 
eastern and western kiosks, the French Engineers’ 
and Dan Godfrey’s fine bands have discoursed selections 
of classical ‘and popular music, and listening to them, 
a pleasant hour has been passed by many. 

— On the evening of the 16th ult., very shortly after 
nine o'clock, a fire occurred at the Albert Hall. The 
concluding piece, the pupils’ concert of the Royal College 
of .Music, was finished at five minutes past nine, and all 
the pupils and their friends had cleared out, when flames 
were observed rising from the roof above the sun-light 
which had illuminated the theatre during the concert. 
Fortunately the hose was in excellent working order and 
the water abundant, and in a quarter of an hour all was 
out. Had the accident taken place only ten minutes 
earlier, when both the gallery and the body of the room 
were thronged with pupils, professors, and friends, listen- 
i.g to the Schumann Quintet, it is probable that many 
deaths would have been the result. 

— The Grand Duke of Hesse has conferred the gold 
medal of art and science on Mr. Mackenzie, the com- 
poser of the successful opera “Colomba.” This is a 
pleasing mark of distinction, and shows in what estima- 
tion this rising English composer is held. 

— Berlioz is a great master of orchestration, a great 
emancipator from old forms and a champion of freedom, 
but he is greater in combination than in creation. He 
is not rich in ideas, only fertile in expedients. When we 
listen to his music we always think of a remark made by 
a critical wag to a friend of ours who had an extraordi- 
nary power of expression, together with very little to 
say, ‘My dear fellow, your eloquence is wonderful ; if 
you should everhave such a thing as a thorough cold, I 
believe you would positively burst.” 

-— The following sentiments, recently expressed by 
Rudolph Aronson, will be very generally acceded to by 
young and talented musicians. ‘“ Young men who mani- 
fest a desire to rise will have enemies who will manifest 
a desire that they shan’t.” Hear, hear! 

— The salary list of the Paris Opera is said to 
amount to 97,000 francs during the winter, and 
32,000 francs during the summer months. . M. Maurel 
does not seem disposed to give up his management of 
the Italian Theatre, Paris, next year, so he is said to be 
looking out for the best artists attainable, to whom he 
will offer favourable engagements. 

— An opera company, which left London for a tour 
in India, Australia, and Java, about a year ago, became 
stranded in the latter place, and the prima donna, Mme. 
Duche, is now a chambermaid in one of the hotels there, 
while the tenor, Mr. Treblana, has entered the service of 
a cattle raiser. The rest of the troupe are engaged in 
similar occupations. 

— The next International Exhibition in England will 
be one of Music and Musical Instruments manufactured 
since 1800, and of new inventions since 1862. It is 
thought that the conditions will be such as to lead the 
greatest English and many leaditig foreign firms to 
exhibit, and it is already settled that no charge whatever 
will be made for space. This exhibition will be held 


under the auspices of the Commissioners, ‘and will be 
opened by Her Majesty in person next May, 

— The preliminary prospectus of the twenty-first 
triennial Norwich Musical Festival, to be held between 
the 14th and 17th of October next, has been issued. The 

are “Elijah,” “ Messiah,” 
and Mackenzie’s “ Rose of 


chief works to be given 
Gounod's “ Redemption,” 








Sharon.” Besides the last-named work, which has been 
composed expressly for the occasion, English music will 
be represented by Dr. Stanford's Blegiac” Ode,” also 
writter for the festival; "Mr. Cowen’s “ Scandinavian ” 
Symphony ; and an overture by Mr. T. Wingham. The 
principal vocalists engaged are Misses Emma Nevada, 
Anna Williams, and Damian, Mme: Patey, and Messrs, 
Lloyd, Maas, Santley, and Thorndike. Mr. Randegger 
will conduct. > 

— The Royal Academy of Music competition for the 
Parepa-Rosa Gold Medal took place on Thursday. The 
examiners were Messrs. Luigi Arditi, J. B. Welch, and 
J. Li Calsi (chairman). There were ten candidates. 

— A committee has been formed to present a testi- 
monial to Mr. James Peck, who for many years was asso- 
ciated witk the late Sacred Harmonic Society, and in 
that capacity earned the highest-esteem of a with whom 
he came in contact. 

— Mr. Stanford writes to say that his opera, “ Savo- 
narola,” was more than a succés d’estime, as it was played 
four times’in Hamburg, and has been selected for repre- 
sentation there next season. 

— Miss Mary W. Ford, a remarkably gifted young 
composer (aged 16), has just published a new song, “ One 
Day of Roses,” which Madame Adelina Patti has accep- 
ted, declaring that she “sings it again and again with 
delight.” The words are by Mr. Philip B. Marston. The 
‘melody, in F sharp minor, concluding in, the relative 
major, is original and charming ; the accompaniments are 
of more than ordinary merits. Madame Patti has written 
to Miss Ford-complimenting her on the great ability 
displayed in the composition, which has ‘been subse- 
quently dedicated to Madame Patti. 

— The Royal Academy of Music competition for the 
Charles Lucas Medal was decided on Saturday. The 
examiners were Messrs. F. H. Cowen, E. H. Thorne, and 
E. Aquilar (chairman). There were twenty candidates, 
and the medal was awarded to Charles S. Macpherson. 

— Her Majesty has accepted a copy of the new national 
chorus, ‘ May Britain be by God Preserved,” the words 
by Mr. George Halse, the music by Mr. Josiah Booth, 
which has just been pubtished by Messrs. Curwen 

— The Prince and Princess of Wales went to Vis- 
countess Folkestone’s concert in aid of the funds of the 
People’s Entertainment Society, at Princes’ Hall, Picca- 
dilly, on the evening of July 18. 

— Herr Elsner, the violoncellist, was drowned while 
crossing from Dublin to Holyhead, by the express steamer 
Lily, cn Tuesday, 15th ult., while he was travelling with 
his wife and Professor Jack, of Cork. Becoming very ill 
about ten o'clock he went on deck, and was never seen 
after, but he was not missed till the steamer was entering 
Holyhead Harbour. Deceased Was about'55 years of age, 
and was well known in London musical circles. 

— On the occasion of the projected World’s Exhibiticn 
at Antwerp next year that city intends to hold an Inter- 
national Congress of Music, the preparations for which 
in the shape of invitations to prominent men interested 
in musical matters, artists, critics, publishers, &c., are 
already fairly under way. 

— The £ra regrets that Madame Albani, on the night 


‘of the first production of Sigurd, should have stooped to 


see the stage illusion completely destroyed in conse- 
quence of the heroine stooping over the footlights to 
accept some huge floral offerings. - Madame Albani 
stooped much lower still in an artistic sense in lending 
herself to a contemptible practice, and we trust the day 
will come when Mr. Gye will see the wisdom and pro- 
ptiety of requesting his chief singers to content them- 


.selves with the spontaneous applause of their admirers, 


which is never withheld by British audiences when it is 
merited by legitimate talent. 

— In Kells Church, on the 8th ult., a new organ, built 
by Messrs. Telford, of Dublin, under the supervision 


‘Mr. J. Culwick, was opened. The sermon was preached 


by Lord Plunket, Bishop of Meath. The organ has 
808 pipes and 19 stops, eight upon the great and six 
upon the swell organ. The pedal organ is specially 
good in tone. 

— Mr, Moncure D. Conway gave a lecture‘on Tuesday, 
15th ult., to the London branch of the Richard Wagner 
Society of Germany “On Wagner and the Supernaturalism 
of Art.” In the course of his lecture Mr. Conway spoke 

of“ Parsifal”’ as one of the greatest conceptions of our 
time. 

— Some time since the Royal Academy of Belgium 
offered a prize for the best essay on the life and works of 
Grétry, which was awarded to Michel Brenet—the nom de 
plume, it is said, of a lady. The work has just been pub- 
lished under the titke“Greétry, sa Vie et ses Euvres” 
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( Paris, Gauthier-Villars), and is very favourably noticed 

in the current number of Le Minestre/. 

_« Madame Minnie Hauk’s luggage’.was seized at 
Southampton, and amongst it were, it is said, several 
live crocodiles intended as presents to her friends in 
England. 

fs Signor Campobello, who is engaged for the next 
season in the Abbott Opera Troupe in America, will, 
with his wife, Madame Sinico, give there a series of 
concerts during the summer, 

— To his. huge, amusement, .Dr. Von Biilow” has 
received notice of his election as honorary Fellow of the 
London Philharmonic Society. 

— Madame Patti left London for her Welsh Castle 
July 28. 

— Mr. Ganz has been elected President of the Crystal 
Palace Exhibition jury, Musical Instrument section. 

— Rubinstein’s new opera has been secured for first 
performance at Hamburg by Pollini. 

— It is reported that the Chicago Wagner Festival 
resulted in a loss of £1,200. 

— Mr. Howard Reynolds, the famous cornet-a-piston 
player, has lately been performing at the new Marine 
Palace, Margate. 

— According to the Paris Figaro, Madame Patti's 
going to Paris for two or three performances at the end 
of October is more than doubtful. She will by no means 
go there except on one condition, which depends on the 
ratification of a Senate resolution by the Chamber. 
Unless that is done before November there. is no chance 
of her singing in Paris, For the winter season 1885- 
1886 she is engaged for Paris,, and has accepted sour 
sauver le Thédtre Italien. 

— The Bach Society, of London, contemplate com- 
memorating the two hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Johann Sebastian Bach, in March next, by an important 
concert, to be given in the Royal Albert Hall, under the 
direction of Mr. Otto Goldschmidt, on which occasion a 
selection of some of the more important of.the great com- 
poser’s works will be performed with an augmented choir 
of six hundred voices, an adequate orchestra and many of 
the leading soloists of the day. 

‘— The Bach monument at Eisenach is to be unveiled 
in September next, Dr. Joachim will, ata concert on the 
occasion, conduct a performance of John Sebastian Bach’s 
Mass in B minor. 

— A San Francisco society leader engaged the front row 
of the dress circle for Langtry’s appearance last week, and 
filled it with local beauties in décol/eté dress. The verdict 
was they were all more beautiful than the Lily. 

— The Manchester Temperance Choir, conducted by 
Mr. G. W. Lane, won the first prize at the great temper- 
ance choir contest held at the Crystal Palace on the 8th ult. 
in connection with the National Temperance Féte. The 
second prize was awarded to the Grimsby choir, and the, 
third to the Bradford choir. Honourable mention was 
secured by the South London and Portsmouth choirs. 

— A festival of the choirs of the North-East Festival 
Choir Association was held in York Minster on the 1oth 
ult., when a new cantata, “Jeroas,”by Dr. Naylor, organist, 
was given for the first time by a choir of over 800 voices. 
There was an immense attendance at the service, the 
nave being filled. 

— Mr. Ernest Gye is to become manager of the Italian 
Opera at the New York Metropolitan Opera House next 
season. Mesdames Nilsson, Albani, and Sembrich are 
to be his prime donne. 

— Minnie Palmer writes to an American paper :—‘“ I 
like the English people so, much, and the climate suits 
me so well, that I intend to settle here for good. We 
are now waiting to hear if my engagements on the other 
side can be cancelled. “If they cannot, and I have to go 
over to fulfil them, you may rely upon it [ shall come 
right straight back to London as fast as I can.” 

— The members and friends of the London branch of 
the United Richard Wagner Society of Germany met on 
the 21st ult. at the house of the, president, the Earl of 
Dysart, to hear Miss Alma Murray give dramatic read- 
ings from the works of Shakespeare and Wagner. There 
Was a numerous attendance. The extracts were taken 
from “ Romeo and Juliet,” “As you Like It,” “ Tristan 
und Isolde,” and the “ Dusk of the Gods,” and they were 
rendered with great dramatic power. Miss Murray 
possesses a fresh, sympathetic voice, capable of much and 
varied expression. Mr, Alfred Forman’s translations of 
the Wagnerian dramas ,were used, In the course of the 
afternoon Professor Jeffery piayed on the pianoforte 
selections from Wagner's “Ring des Nibelungen,” 
“ Tristan,” and “ Parsifal,” which were all given with 
much executive ability and poetic feeling. The first 


season of the society was thus brought to a very. suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

— Gounod, writing about his new oratorio, says, 
“The details of the composition are not yet quite 
decided. I can only now give an idea of the whole ; 
but I think that will be sufficient to enable one clearly 
to understand the character of the work in question. 

The title that I propose is Mors et Vita (Death and 
Life.) 2. The work is divided into three parts. The 
first part consists of a Requiem Mass, in strict accordance 
with the text of the Roman Catholic, Messe des Morts 
(Missa pro defunctis), with some small additions which 
can be suppressed should the Requiem be performed ina 
church for 2 funeral service, These additions to the 
text are taken from the Scriptures and the Fathers of the 
Church. The latter part of the work, which is called 
‘La Vie,’ is taken from St. John’s Apocalypse (Revela- 
tion), chap. xxi., verses I—8. This part is a description 
of life in heaven. It contains, like the first part, solos, 
passages for the whole orchestra and choruses, besides 
passages for musical instruments. This work can then 
be considered as a second aspect of the ‘ Redemption,’ 
forming a sequel to my preceding oratorio. 3. The 
artists who undertake the solos will number four—a 
soprano, contralto, tenor, and bass singer. 4. The 
performance of the work (including interval between 
parts) will occupy, I think, about two hours — a half, 
but not more.’ 
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AN old lady from the country goes, for the first time, 
to the opera, After a few solos, the troupe all sang 
together. “Ah!” remarks the old lady, “they don’t 
care now that they have our money. See, all singing 
together, so that they may get through sooner.” 

DuMLEY prides himself on his-ability to play the 
piano, and, at an evening party lately, while drumming 
away, very much to the discouragement of the other 
guests, he was approached by a pretty young lady, who 
remarked, with an engaging smile, “I should think you 
would be. afraid to play upon the piano, Mr. Dumley.” 
“Afraid to play the piano?” repeated Mr. Dumley, a 
trifle bewildered, but at the same time looking as soul- 
fully. musical as he knew how. “And why should I be 
afraid to play upon the piano?” ‘ Because,” answered 
the young lady, ‘‘a little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing, you know.” 

SoME people who play the piano cannot understand 
why others, who do not play the piano, are so much 
more popular with their neighbours. 

“GENTLEMEN,” said a physician to his medical students, 
“T have often pointed out to you the remarkable tendency 
to consumption of those who play upon wind instru- 
ments. In the case now before us we have a well 
marked development of lung disease, and I[ was not 
surprised to find, on questioning the patient, that he is a 
member ofa brass band. Now, sir,” continued he, turning 
to the consumptive, “will you please tell the gentlemen 
what instrument you play.” “TI blays der drum,” said the 
sick man. 

WAGNER AS AN AUDITOR.—An American who saw 
“ Lohengrin ” at Dresden, relates the following anecdote 
of the performance at which he happened to be present. 
“ Two or three Americans had taken the front seats in a 
proscenium box. Suddenly a stranger took a seat 
behind them, and expressed himself in such sentences as 
‘Gott in Himmel! Sehr gut! Ach! schlecht, sehr 
schlecht !’ and many other gutturals of the same sort, 
clapping his hands meanwhile and stamping like a 
demented creature, until he became absolutely intolerable. 
As soon as the first act was over I sought the usher and 
requested him to have the apparent lunatic removed. 
But I can never hope to give you the gestures or expres- 
sion with which he replied: ‘Ach! das ist ja Herr 
Wagner.’ (7hat is Mr. Wagner.)” 

“ THEY tell me Mr. Brown has a great ear for music,” 
said Tenderson. |“ Yes,” replied Togg, “I knew he had 
a great ear—two of them in fact, but I did not know 
they were for musig. I supposed that they were for 
brushing flies off the top of his head.” 

A PIANO that has been used for seventeen years in a 
lunatic asylum at Philadelphia was chopped up for fire- 
wood the other day ; since then so many of the inmates 





have recovered, that the manager will either have to buy 
another old piano or close the institution. 
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LL who entertain a high regard for the late 
Sir Michael Costa will hear with unfeigned 
pleasure that the late eminent musician has so 

; disposed of his property that the cause of music 
wiil greatly benefit, while his own name will be held in 
everlasting remembrance. 

By the terms of the, late Sir Michael Costa's will the 
whole of his property, real and personal, passes to the 
testator’s brother, Mr. Raphael Costa, for life. On the 
death of that gentleman, the subjoined directions will be 
carried out : 

“And I direct my trustees, immediately after the death 
of my brother, to sell my house and stables, and gall in 
and convert into money all the rest, residue, and re- 
mainder of my estate and effects (except such part thereof 
as shall already have been invested in the public stocks 
or funds of Great Britain), and to invest the produce, 
in their own names, in the said public stocks or funds.” 

Sir Michael then devotes the interest arising from the 
amount so invested to the furtherance of musical educa- 
tion through the agency of our most distinguished 
English schools. The will first enjoins the establishment 
of a scholarship in composition, “And to apply the 
annual interest and dividends arising therefrom, after 
payment of the expenses of carrying into effect the trusts 
of this my will in providing for a scholarsmp of £120 
per annum in the Royal Academy of Music, to be called 
the Sir Michael Costa Scholarship, and to be bestowed 
upon such young English-born-male student of the said 
Academy as shall manifest the greatest ability for com- 
position, especially as respects the faculty of inventing 
melody, for the purpose of ‘pursuing his studies upon the 
Continent of Europe, and particularly in Germany, such 
scholarship to be tenable for five years, and such student 
to be chosen by the Principal and Committee of Pro- 
fessors of the said Academy, and to be approved of by 
my trustees for the time being. And such scholarship 
is to be held upon the condition that ‘the scholar is not 
during his tenure of the scholarship to publish any com- 
position, and if this condition be broken the scholarship 
is to be forfeited.” Characteristi¢ is the devotion of so 
considerable a sum to the interests of composition, 
especially to the invention of melody, and equally signifi- 
cant is the absolute manner in which the testator closes 
the mouth of the future scholar in so far as concerns 
publication, The will further proceeds thus :— 

“And I direct my trustees, after providing for such 
scholarship, to apply the remainder of the interest and 
dividends of the said stocks in providing for two other 
scholarships of £40 perannum each in the said Academy 
to be called as aforesaid and to he bestowed upon young 
English-born students of the said Academy for the 
purpose of enabling them to pursue their studies, each 
of such last-mentioned scholarships to be tenable for 
five years, and the choice and approbation of the 
students for the same to be vested in the same persons 
as for the first-named scholarship. And such last- 
mentioned scholarships are to be held upon the 
condition that the scholars are not during their cenure 
of the scholarships to accept any engagement for 
performing in public upon pain of forfeiting the said 
scholarships. And I direct my said trustees to invest 
such portion of the annual interest and dividends of the 
said stocks as may remain after providing for such thie: 
scholarships, and accumulate the same so as to forma 
fund to be applied as and when my trustees shall think 
fit in providing other scholarships of the value of £40 
per annum each, to be bestowed upon such persons and 
in the like manner and under the like conditions as the 
two scholarships of £40 each hereinbefore provided for. 
And I hereby empower the trustees for the time being 
of this my will in the event of the dissolution of the 
Royal Academy of Music to apply the annual interest 
and dividends of the aforesaid stocks and funds in 
providing such scholarships of the like patye in all 
respects to those before mentioned in such of the then 


existing musical educational institutions in England as 
they may judge the best.” 

The will then provides for the appointment of trustee: 
in place of those who may vacate the office through 
death or other causes, 
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Sncidenf in te loife 
of Mendefosofn. 


upwic ReELtstan, a German writer of consider- 
able reputation, published, a few years since, in 

Germany, two volumes of his autobiography, re- 

plete with interesting gossip about distinguished 
men. He tells the following tale of the meeting of the 
author of “ Faust" and the composer of “ Elijah : "— 

“in the evening we assembled in Goethe’s rooms to 
tea, for he had invited a large party of his Weimar 
musical acquaintances to make them acquainted with the 
boy's extraordinary talents. Presently Goethe made his 
appearance, He came from his study, and had a habit— 
at least, | generally noticed it—of waiting till all the 
guests were assem led ere he showed himself. Till that 
period his son and daughter-in-law did the duties of host 
in the most amiable way. A certain solemnity was visible 
among the guests prior to the entrance of the great poet, 
and even those who stood on terms of intimacy with him 
underwent a feeling of veneration. His slow, serious 
walk; his impressive features, which expressed the 
strength rather thin weakness of old age; the lofty 
forehead ; the white, abundant hair; lastly, the deep 
voice and slow way of speaking, all united to produce 
the effect. His ‘good evening’ was addressed to all, but 
he walked up to Zelter first and shook his hand cordially. 
Felix Mendelssohn looked up, with sparkling eyes, at 
the snow-white head of the poet. The latter, however, 
placed his hands kindly on the boy's head, and said— 

“*Now you shall play us something.’ 

Zelter nodded his assent. 

“The piano was opened and lights arranged on the 
desk. Mendelssohn asked Zelter, to whom he displayed 
a thoroughly childish devotion and confidence, ‘What 
shall I play ?’ 

“Well, what you can,’ the latter replied, in his 
peculiarly sharp voice; ‘whatever is not too difficult 
for you.” 

“To me, who knew what the boy could do, and that 
no task was too difficult for him, this seemed an unjust 
depreciation of his faculties. It was at length arranged 
that he should play a fantasia, which he did to the 
wonder of all. But the young artist knew when to leave 
off, and thus the effect he produced was all the greater, 
A silence of surprise ensued when he raised his hands 
from the keys after a loud finale. 

“ Zelter was the first to interrupt the silence, in his 
humorous way, by saying aloud, ‘Ha! you must have 
been dreaming of kobolds and dragons. Why, that went 
over stick and stone!’ At the same time, there was a 
perfect indifference in his tone, as if there were nothing 
remarkable in the matter, Without doubt, the teacher 
intended to prevent, in this way, the danger of a too 
brilliant triumph, The playing, however, as it could 
not well be otherwise, aroused the highest admiration of 
all present, and Goethe especially was full of the 
wirmest delight. He encouraged-the lad, in whose 
childish features joy, pride, and confusion were at once 
depicted, by taking his head between his hands, patting 
him kindly, and saying, jestingly, ‘ But you will not get 
off with that. You must play more pieces before we 
recognise your merits.’ 

“*But what shall I play?’ Felix asked. ‘Herr 
Professor,’ he was want to address Zelter by this title, 
‘what shall I play now?’ 

“T cannot say that I have properly retained the pieces 
the young virtuoso now performed, for they were numer- 
ous. I will, however, mention the most interesting. 

“Goethe was a great admirer of Bach's fugues, which 
a musician of Berka, a little town about ten miles from 
Weimar, came to play to him repeatedly, Felix was there- 
fore requested to play a fugue of the grand old master, 
Zelter selected it from the music-book, and the boy played 
it without any preparation, but with perfect certainty. 

“ Goethe's delight grew with the boy's extraordinary 
powers, Among other things he requested him to play 
aminuet, | 

“*Siall T play you the loveliest in the whole world?’ he 
asked, with sparkling eyes. 

“*Well, and which is that ?’ 

“He played the minuet from ‘ Don Giovanni.’ 

“Goethe stood by the instrument listening, joy 
glistening in his features. He wished for the overture 
of the opera after the minuet, but this the player roundly 








declined, with the assertion that it could not be played 
as it was written, and nobody dared make any alteration 
in it. He, however, offered to play the overture to 
‘Figaro.’ He commenced it witha lightness of touch, such 
certainty and clearness as I never heard again. At the 
same time he gave the orchestral effects so magnificently 
that the effect was extraordinary, and I can honestly 
state that it afforded me more gratification than ever an 
orchestral performance did. Goethe grew more and 
more ¢tieerful and kind, and even played tricks with the 
talented lad. 

“* Well, come,’ he said, ‘you have only played me 
pieces you know, but now we will see whether you can 
play something you do not know. I will put you on trial.’ 

“Goethe went out, re-entered the room in a few 
moments, and had a roll of music in his hand. 

“*T have fetched something from my manuscript collec- 
tion. Now we will try you. Do you think you can play 
this?’ 

“He laid a page, with clear but small notes, on the 
desk. It was Mozart’s handwriting. Whether Goethe 
told us so or it was written on the paper I forget, and 
only remember that Felix glowed with delight at the 
name, and an indescribable feeling came over us all, 
partly enthusiasm and joy, partly admiration and ex- 
pectation. Goethe, the aged man, laying a manuscript 
of Mozart, who had been buried thirty years, before a 
lad so full of promise for the future to play at sight—in 
truth, such a constellation may be termed a rarity. 

“The young artist played with the most perfect cer- 
tainty, not making the slightest mistake, though the 
manuscript was far from easy reading. The task was 
certainly not difficult, especially for Mendelssohn, as it 
was only an adagio ; still there was a difficulty in doing 
it as the lad did, for he played it as if he had been 
practising it for years. 

“Goethe adhered to his good-humoured tone, while all 
the rest applauded. 

“¢ That is nothing,’ he said ; ‘others could read that 
too. But I will now give you something over which you 
will stick, so take care,’ 

“With these words he produced another paper, which 
he laid on the desk. This certainly looked very strange. 
It was difficult to say if they were notes or only a paper, 
ruled, and splashed with ink and blots. Felix Mendels- 
sohn, in his surprise, laughed loudly. ‘How is that 
written? Who can read it?’ he said. 

“But suddenly he became serious, for, while Goethe 
was saying, ‘Now, guess who wrote it?’ Zelter, who 
had walked up to the piano, and looked over the boy’s 
shoulder, exclaimed, ‘ Why, Beethoven wrote that ; any- 
one could see it a mile off. He always Writes with a 
broomstick, and passes his sleeve over the notes before 


they are dry. I have plenty of his manuscripts. They 
are easy to know.’ 
“At the mention of the name, as I remarked, 


Mendelssohn had grown suddenly serious, even more 
than serious. A shade of awe was visible on his features. 
Goethe regarded him with searching eyes, from which 
delight beamed. The boy kept his eyes immovably 


fixed on the manuscript, and a look of glad surprise 


flew over his features as he traced a brilliant thought 
amid the chaos of confused, blurred notes. 

“But all this lasted only a few seconds, for Goethe 
wished to make a severe trial, and give the performer no 
time for preparation, ‘ You see,’ he exclaimed, ‘I told 
you that you would stick. Now try it; show us what 
you can do,’ 

“Felix began playing immediately. It was a simple 
melody ; if clearly written, a trifling, I may say no 
task, for even a moderate performer. But to follow it 
through the scrambling labyrinth required a quickness 
and certainty of eye such as few are able to attain. I. 
glanced with surprise at the leaf, and tried to hum the 
tune, but many of the notes were perfectly illegible, or 
had to be sought at the most unexpected .corners, as 
the boy often pointed out with a laugh. 

“He played it through once in this way, generally 
correctly, but stopping at times, and correcting several 
mistakes with a quick ‘ No, so,’ then he exclaimed, ‘ Now 
I will play it to you.’ And this second time not a note 
was missing. ‘ This is Beethoven, this passage,’ he said, 
once turning to me, as if he had come across something 
which sharply displayed the rfaster’s peculiar style, 
‘That is true Beethoven. I recognise him in it an once.’ 

“With this trial piece Goethe broke off. I need 
scarcely add that the young player again reaped the 
fullest praise, which Goethe veiled in mocking jests, 
that he had stuck here and there, and had not been 
quite sure.” Life of Mendelssohn, by W. H. Gage. 








Mudie in Hong. 


EARTH is fair! and, like old Memnon, 
Full-of melodies at morn ! 

But the fair earth grows still fairer, 
As day. travels on from dawn. 


And those melodies so tender, 
Though they reach us to the last, 
Breathing murmurs, how bewitching ! 
From the harp notes of the past. 


Yet they grow, their theme is higher, 
And their harmonies more sure, 
And their discords are converted 
Into chords serene and pure. 
J. HENRY SHORTHOUSE. 


I OPENED the doors of my heart, and behold 
There was music within, and a song, 
And echoes did feed on the sweetness, repeating it long. 
I opened the doors of my heart : and behold 
There was music that played itself out in Azolian notes ; 
Then was heard a far-away bell at long intervals toll'd, 
That murmurs and floats, 
And presently dieth, forgotten of forest and wold. 
And comes in all passion again, and a tremblement soft 
That maketh the listen’r full oft 
To whisper, “Ah! would I might hear it for ever and 
aye, ; 
When I toil in the heat of the day, 
When I walk in the cold.” .. . 
Lo! or ever I was ’ware, 
In the silence‘of the air, 
Through my heart’s wide open door, 
Music floated forth once more, 
Floated to the world’s dark rim, 
And looked over with a hymn ; 
Then came home with flutings fine, 
And discoursed in tones divine 
Of a certain grief of mine ; 
And went downward and went in, 
Glimpses of my soul to win, 
And discovered such a deep 
That I could not choose but weep, 
For it lay, a land-locked sea, 
Fathomless and dim to me. 
JEAN INGELOw. 
THEN I heard a strain of music, 
So mighty, so pure, so dear, 
That my very sorrow was silent, 
And my heart stood still to hear 
It rose in harmonious rushing 
Of mingled voices and strings, 
And I tenderly laid my message 
On Music’s outspread wings. 


And I heard it float farther and farther, 

In sound more perfect than speech, 
Farther than sight can follow, 

Farther than soul can reach. 
And I know that at last my message 

Has passed through the Golden Gate ; 
So my heart is no longer restless, 

And I am content to wait. 

A. A. PROCTER, 


\ OH, may I join the choir invisible 

\ Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence : live 
In pulses stirred to generosity, 
In needs of daring rectitude, in scorn 
For miserable aims that end with self, 
In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stars, 
And with their mild persistence urge man’s search 
To vaster issues. 

‘So to live is heaven : 

To make undying music in the world, 
Breathing as beauteous order that controls 
With growing sway the growing life of man. 

_So we inherit that sweet purity 
For which we struggled, failed, and agonised 
With widening retrospect that bred despair. 
Rebellious flesh that would not be subdued, 

A vicious parent shaming still its child, 
Poor anxious penitence, is quick dissolved ; 
Its discords, quenched by meeting harmonies, 
Die in the large and charitable air. 

GEORGE ELIoT. 
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THE MAGIC LUTE. 


OR some time after the surrender of Granada by the 
Moors that delightful city was a frequent and 
q favourite residence of the Spanish sovereigns, until 
=: they were frightened away by successive shocks 
of earthquakes, which toppled down various houses and 
made the old Moslem towers rock to their foundation. 

M&ny, many years then rolled away, during which 
Granada was rarely honoured by a royal guest. The 
palaces of the nobility remained silent and shut up, and 
the, Alhambra, like a slighted beauty, sat in mournful 
desolation among her neglected gardens. The tower of 
the Infantas, once the residence of the three beautiful 
Moorish princesses, partook of the general desolation, 
and the spider spun her web athwart the gilded vaults, 
and bats and owls nestled in those chambers that had 
been graced by the presence of Zayda, Zorayda, and 
Zorahayda. The neglect of this tower may partly have 
been owing to some superstitious notions of the neigh- 
bours. It was rumoured that the spirit of the youthful 
Zorahayda, who had perished in that tower, was often 
seen: by moonlight seated beside the fountain in the hall, 
or moaning about the battlements, and that the notes of 
her silver lute would.be heard at_ midnight by wayfarers 
passing along the glen. 

At length the city of Granada was once more welcomed 
by the royal presence. Everyone knows that Philip V. 
was the first Bourbon that swayed the Spanish sceptre. 
It is equally well known that he married, in second 
nuptials, Elizabetta, or Isabella (for they are the same), 
the beautiful Princess of Parma; and everyone knows 
that by this chain of contingencies a French prince and 
an Italian princess were seated together on the Spanish 
throne. For the reception of this illustrious pair the 
Alhambra was repaired and fitted up with all possible 
‘ expedition. The arrival of the Court changed the whole 
aspect of the lately deserted palace. The clangour of 
drum and trumpet, the tramp of steed about the avenues 
and outer court, the glitter of arms and display of 
banners about barbican and battlement, recalled the 
ancient and warlike glories ofthe fortress. A softer 
spirit, however, reigned within the royal palace. There 
was the rustling of robes, and the cautious tread and 
murmuring voice of reverential courtiers about the ante- 
chambers, a loitering of pages and ‘maids of honour 
about the gardens, and the sound of music stealing from 
open casements. 

Among those who attended in the train of the 
monarchs was a favourite page of the” queen, 
named Ruyz de Alarcon. To say that he was a 
favourite page of the queen was at once to speak his 
eulogium, for everyone in the suite of the stately 
Elizabetta was chosen for grace, and beauty, and accom- 
plishment. He was just turned eighteen, light and lithe 
of form, and graceful'as a young Antinous. To the queen 
‘he was all deference and respect, yet he was at heart a 
roguish stripling, petted and spoiled by the ladies about 
the Court, and experienced in the ways of women far 
beyond his years. 

This loitering page was one morning témbiing about 
the groves of the Generalife, which overlook the grounds 
of the Alhambra. He had taken with him for his 
amusement a favourite gerfalcon of the queen. In the 
course of his rambles, seeing a bird rising from a thicket, 
he unhooked the hawk and let him fly. The falcon 
towered high in the air, made a swoop at his quarry, but 
missing it, soared away regardless of the calls of the page. 
The latter followed the truant bird with his eye in its 
capricious flight until he saw it alight upon the battle- 
ments of a remote and lonely tower, in the outer wall of; 
the Alhambra, built on the edge of a ravine that! 
separated the royal fortress from the grounds of the, 
Generalife. It was in fact the “Tower of the: 
Princesses,” 

The page descended into the ravine and approached 
the tower, but it had no entrance from the glen, and its 
lofty height rendered any attempt to scale it fruitless. 
Seeking one of the gates of the fortress, therefore, he 
made a wide circuit to that side of the tower facing 
within the walls. 

A small garden enclosed by a trellis work of reeds 
overhung with myrtle lay before the tower. Opening a- 
wicket, the page passed between beds of flowers and 
thickets of Toses to the door. It was closed and bolted. 
A crevice in, the door gave him a peep into the interior? 

it 





Tr 
‘S 





There was a small Moorish hall with fretted walls, light 
marble columns, and an alabaster fountain surrounded 
with flowers. In the centre hung.a gilt cage containing 
a singing bird, beneath it, on a chair, lay a tortoiseshell 
cat among reels of silk and other articles of female 
labour, and a guitar decorated with ribbons leant against 
the fountain. 

Ruyz de Alarcon was struck with these traces of female 
taste and elegance in a loneiy, and, as he had supposed, 
deserted tower. They reminded him of the tales of 
enchanted halls current. in the Alhambra, and the 
tortoiseshell cat might be some spellbound princess, 
He knocked gently at the door. A beautiful face peeped 
out from a little window above, but was instantly with- 
drawn. He waited expecting that the door would be 
opened, but he waited in vain; no ‘footstep was to be 
heard within—all was silent. Had his senses deceived 
him or was this beautiful apparition the fairy of the tower ? 
He knocked again and more loudly. After a little while 
the beaming face once more peeped forth; it was that 
of a blooming damsel of fifteen. 

The page immediately doffed his plumed bonnet, and 
entreated in the most courteous accents to be permitted 
to ascend the tower in pursuit of his falcon. 

“T dare not open the door, senor,” replied the little 
damsel, blushing ; “my aunt has forbidden it.” 

“I do beseech you, fair maid, it is the favourite 
falcon of the queen. I dare not return to the palace with- 
out it.” 

“ Are you then one of the cavaliers of the Court?” 

“T am, fair maid, but T shall lose the queen’s favour 
and my place if I lose this hawk.” 

“Santa Maria ! It is against you cavaliers of the Court 
my aunt has charged me especially to bar the door.” 

“ Against wicked cavaliers, doubtless; but I am none 
of these, but a simple, harmless page, who will be ruined 
and undone if you deny me this small request.” 

The heart of the little damsel was touched by the 
distress of the page. It was a thousand pities he should 
be ruined for the want of so triflinga boon. Surely, too, 
he could not be one of those dangerous beings whom her 
aunt had described as a species of cannibal, ever on the 
prowl to make prey: of thoughtless damsels ; he was 
gentle and modest, and stood so entreatingly with cap 
in hand, and looked so charming. 

The sly page saw that the garrison began to waver, 
and redoubled his entreaties in such moving terms that 
it was not in the nature of mortal maiden to deny him, 
so the blushing little warden of the tower descended and. 
opened the door with a trembling hand, and if the page 
had been charmed by a mere glimpse of her countenance 
from the window, he was ravished by the full-length por- 
trait now revealed to him. 

Her Andalusian bodice and trim basquina set off the 
round but delicate symmetry of her form, which was as 
yet scarce verging into womanhood. Her glossy hair 
was parted on her forehead with scrupulous exactness, 
and decorated with a fresh plucked rose, according to the 
universal custom of the country. It is true her com- 
plexion was tinged by the ardour of a summer sun, but 
it served to give richness to the mantling bloom of her 
cheek, and to heighten the lustre of her melting eyes. 

Ruyz de Alarcon beheld all this with a single glance, 
for it became him not to tarry ; he merely murmured his 
acknowledgments, and then bounded lightly up the 
spiral staircase in quest of his falcon. 

He soon returned with the truant bird upon his fist. 
The damsel, in the meantime, had seated herself by the 
fountain in the hall, and was winding silk, but in her 
agitation she let fall the reel upon the pavement. The 
page sprang and picked it up, then dropping gracefully 
on one knee presented it to her, but, seizing the hand 
extended to receive it, imprinted on it a kiss more fervent 
and devout than he had ever imprinted on the fair hand 
of his sovereign. 

“ Ave Maria, senor!” exclaimed the damsel, blushing 
still deeper with confusion and surprise, for never before 
had she received such a salutation. 

The modest page made a thousand apologies, assuring 
her it was the way at Court of expressing the most pro- 
found homage and respect. 

Her anger, if anger she felt, was easily pacified, but 
her agitation and embarrassment continued, and she sat 
blushing deeper and deeper, with her eyes cast down 
upon her work, entangling the silk which she attempted 
to wind. 

The cunning page saw the confusion in the opposite 
camp, and would fain have profited by it, but the fine 
speeches he would have uttered died upon his lips, his 





attempts at gallantry were awkward and ineffectual, and 


to his surprise the adroit page who had figured with such 
grace and effrontery among the most knowing and ex- 
perienced ladies of the court, found: himself awed and 
abashed in the presence’of a simple damsel of fifteen. 

In fact, the artless maiden, in her own modesty and 
innocence, had guardians more effectual than the bolts 
and bars prescribed by her vigilant aunt. Still, where is 
the girl proof against the first whisperings of love? The 
little damsel, with all herartlessness, instinctively compre- 
hended all that the faltering tongue of the page failed to 
express, and her heart was fluttered at beholding for the 
first time a lover at her feet—and such a lover ! 

The diffidence of the page, though genuine, was short- 
lived, and he was recovering his usual ease and con- 
fidence, when a shrill voice was heard at a distance, 

“My aunt is returning from mass!” cried the damsel, 
in affright. ‘I pray you, senor, depart.” 

“ Not until you grant me that-rose from your hair as a 
remembrance,” 

She hastily untwisted the rose from her raven locks, 

“ Take it,” cried she, agitated and blushing ; “ but 
pray begone.” 

The page took the rose, and at the same time covered 
with kisses the fair hand that gave it. Then placing the 
flower in his bonnet, and taking the falcon upon his fist, he 
bounded off through the garden, bearing away with him 
the heart of the gentle Jacinta, 

When the vigilant aunt arrived at the tower she. re- 
marked the agitation of her niece and an air of confusion 
in the hall, but a word of explanation sufficed. “ A ger- 
falcon had pursued his prey into the hall.” 

“ Mercy on us, to think of a falcon flying into the 
tower. Did ever one héar of so saucy a hawk? Why, 
the very bird in the cage is not safe!” 

The vigilant Fredegonda was one of the most wary of 
ancient spinsters. She had a becoming terror and dis- 
trust of what she denominated “ the opposite sex,” which 
had gradually increased through a long life of celibacy. 
Not that the good lady had ever suffered from their wiles, 
nature having set up a safeguard in her face that. forbade 
all trespass upon her premises; but ladies who have 
least cause to fear for themselves are most ready to keep 
a watch over their more tempting neighbours. 

The niece was the orphan of an officer who had fallen 
in the wars. She had been educated in a convent, and 
had recently been transferred from her sacred asylum to 
the immediate guardianship of her aunt, under whose 
overshadowing care she vegetated in obscurity, like an 
opening rose blooming beneath a briar. Nor, indeed, is 
this comparison entirely accidental, for, to tell the truth, 
her fresh and dawning beauty had caught the public eye 
even in her seclusion, and with that poetical turn common 
to the people of Andalusia, the peasantry of the neigh- 
bourhood had given her the appellation of “the Rose of 
the Alhambra.” 

The wary aunt continued to keep a faithful watch over 
her tempting little niece as long as the Court continued 
at Granada, and flattered herself that her vigilance had 
been successful. It is true the good lady was now and 
then discomposed by the tinkling of guitars and chant- 
ing of low ditties from the moonlit groves beneath the 
tower ; but she would exhort her niece to shut her ears 
against such idle minstrelsy, assuring her that it was one 
of the arts of the opposite sex, by which simple maids 
were often lured to their undoing. Alas! what chance 
with a simple maid has a dry lecture against a moonlight 
serenade ? 

At length King Philip cut short his sojourns at 
Granada, and suddenly departed with all his train, The 
vigilant Fredegonda watched the royal pageant as it 
issued from the Gate of Justice, and descended the great 
avenue leading to the city. When the last banner dis- 
appeared from her sight she returned exulting to her 
tower, for all ‘her cares were over. To her surprise, a 
light Arabian steed pawed the ground at the wicket-gate 
of the garden; to her horror, she’ saw through the 
thickets of roses a youth, in gaily-embroidered dress, at 
the feet of her niece. At the sound of ‘her footsteps he 
gave a tender adieu, bounded lightly over the barrier 
of reeds and myrtles, sprang upon his horse, and was out 
of'sight in.an instant. The tender Jacinta, in the agony 
of her grief, lost all thought of her aunt’s displeasure. 
Throwing herself into her arms, she broke forth into sobs 
and tears. 

“ Ay de mi!” cried she; “he’s gone !—he's gone |— 
he's gone ! and I shall never see him more !” 

“ Gone ?—who.is gone? What youth is that I saw at 
your feet ?” 

‘“* A queen's page, aunt, who came to bid me farewell.” 

A queen's page, child!” echoed the vigilant Frede- 
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“And when did you become acquainted 


” 


gonda, faintly. 
with a queen’s page ? 
“The morning that the gerfalcon came into the 


tower. It was the queen's gerfalcon, and he came in 


pursuit of it.” 

“Ah, silly, silly girl! know that there are no ger- 
falcons half so dangerous as these young pranking pages, 
and it is precisely such simple birds as thee that they 
pounce upon. 

The aunt was at first indignant at learning that, in 
despite of her boasted vigilance, a tender intercourse had 
been carried on by the youthful lovers almost beneath 
her eye; but when she found that her simple-hearted 
niece bad come forth unsinged from the fiery ordeal, she 
consoled herself with the persuasion that it was owing to 
the chaste and cautious maxims in which she had, as it 
were, steeped her to the very lips. 

While the aunt laid this soothing unction to her pride, 
the niece treasured up the oft-repeated vows of fidelity of 
the page. But what is the love of restless, roving man ? 
A vagrant stream that dallies for a time with each flower 
upon its bank, then passes on and leaves them all in tears, 

(70 be continued.) 











A. P. C.—Is not a hard action piano apt to produce a 
weak, stiff touch, especially with beginners? If such is 
the case, can anything be done to remedy it? 

Ans. Not necessarily weak, unless it tends to exhaust 
the hand and fingers ; but it invariably makes the touch 


hard, inflexible, and unmusical. The only remedy is to 
change the piano for one with a lighter action. 

2. What form of the arpeggios should be taught first ? 

Ans,—The simple form which gives the notes in regu- 
lar succession from the lowest to the highest, or ice 
versa; and grand arpeggios should precede short ar- 
peggios or broken chords, though most books reverse this 
order. 

3. Should exercises, scales, and arpeggios be played 
with both hands together in the early stages of tuition ; 
that is, after a few of them have been learned with each 
hand alone ? 

Ans,-—The practice of arpeggios or of any technical 
exercises should never be taken up with both hands 
until each hand has completely mastered them in a 
fairly rapid sempo, 

4. If it is not too much of a question, will you please 
give a good course of studies to be pursued with ordinary 
pupils ? 

Ans.—Such a course of study would necessarily differ 
to meet the wants of each pupil. No series could be 
given which should be invariable. 

5. How does Kéhler’s op. 164 rank with Czerny’s 
Velocity Studtes as to difficulty ? - 

Ans.-~As a whole, they are less difficult, though some 
passages in them are equal to the above-named studies 
by Czermy. 

(), What is meant by saying that intervals are reckoned 
“inclusively ?” 

Ans.—That the outside notes, or both limits, are 
counted. For instance, C to E is a third, because C and E 
are both counted in. 

2. Why is it necessary to call attention to the number 
of names in an interval ? 

Ans.-—Because one cannot always tell the nature of an 
interval éy sts sound. Vor instance, if you were to hold 
down C and Ep on a harmonium you would call it a 
“minor third,” but if you said that you meant it to be C 
and Dg you would then call it an “augmented second,” 
although your fingers would be all the time holding 
down the same key, 

3. When asked to give the name of an interval, how 
do you set about it ? 

Ans.——Ask yourself- whether the top note is part of the 
major scale of the bottom note ; if it is, call it “major,” 
adding the number of the note of the scale. Thus, D to 


B is a major sixth, because B is in the major scale of D, 
and is its sixth note. 
tone smaller than major, call it minor; 
is a minor sixth. 
larger than major, call it augmented 
is an augmented sixth, 


If the interval is made a semi- 
thus, D to Bp 
If the interval is made a semitone 


; thus D to Bg 











METHUEN, SIMPSON AND Co., DUNDEE. 

The book containing eleven of Franz Abt’s best part- 
songs for first and second treble voices (ladies’ or boys’), 
is a very cheap shillingsworth. The selection contains 
part-songs dealing with youth, age, and all the seasons 
of the year. 

Epwin ASHDOWN, HANOVER-SQUARE, W. 

Audabe. A morning serenade from the pen of the 
ever-popular and graceful writer Michael Watson and 
Diavolina, by Gustav Lange, are both admirable little 
drawing-room compositions, being at the same time 
effective, and not too difficult of manipulation, 

Nocturne in D flat. For the pianoforte. By Tobias 
A. Matthay.—This is by the composer of “An Autumn 
Song” (reviewed in our last number), to which it seems 
considerably superior. The chief motive is a plaintive, 
rather long-drawn-out phrase, which is worked out with 
considerable skill, with a running arpeggio-like accom- 
paniment which has all the capriciousness of Chopin. 
We have been struck by some very remarkable chords 
and striking modulations @ /a Rubinstein, which cer- 
tainly show originality, inclining, however, to the 
bizarre, ‘The introduction has great breadth and tender- 
ness of feeling, and the concluding bars are very 
graceful. The piece is by no means easy to read, 
although it presents no very formidable difficulties of 
execution, 

DUFF AND STEWART, 2, HANOVER-STREET, W. 

Gwendoline. By Cecil Nielson.—A bright and grace- 
fully written gavotte, suitable for committal to memory. 

Lillian, by Edward Solomon, is a melodious and, in 
some places, rather elaborate waltz tune, of which the 
first movement pleased us most, The music is encased 
in a handsome pictured cover, representing a capital 
portrait of Miss Lillian Russell, to whom, we presume, the 
waltz is ascribed. 

CRAMER AND CoO., REGENT-STREET, W. 

Alone in the World, Words by Edward Oxenford. 
Music by H. Walmsley Little—The words are very 
plaintive, and the music very easy to play. 

Mandolinade a@ 1’ Espagnole. Words by Reginald Bar- 
nett. Music by Eugene Barnett.—A quaint and effective 
song in one sharp, with simple accompaniment. Suitable 
for a mezzo-soprano voice. 

Gage d’Amour is the title of a dashing song of the 
chivalrous order, The words are by Hugh Conway 
(Mr. Fargus, of Bristol), now so famous in the literary 
world, and the setting is supplied by A. H. Behrend. 

The Queen of Lassies. Words by Hugh Conway. 
Music by A. H. Behrend. This is one of Hugh Con- 
way’s best songs, and that is saying a great deal. It is 
suitable to a tenor voice, 

Afterwards, Words by Mary Mark Lemon. Music 
by John W. Mullen,—A charming song, both as regards 
words and music, written in that flowing style with which 
Mr. Milton Wellings has familiarised us. The accom- 
paniment is smooth and not too highly elaborated, act- 
ing as an excellent support to the voice. The refrain 
has a sweet and graceful melody, pleasantly suggestive 
of the opening phrases of the song; and, ‘if sung with 
taste, will be found very effective. We notice on page 4 
a typographical error, consisting in the substitution of 
the treble forthe bass clef, which strikes us as curious 
in work done by so good a house. 


W. J. WILLCocKs AND Co. 

Reine de Beauté (Queen of Beauty”) is the title of 
a waltz which should become very popular. .The move- 
ment having the air in the bass has a swing with it 
which would prove irresistible even to the lazy dancer 
at the fag-end of a ball. The composition is by E. 
Boccetti. 

Beethoven's Sonatas. Klindworth, Edition.—The best 
edition of Beethoven's Sonatas ever presented to the 
public, It cannot .be too highly recommended—the fin- 
gering is admirable. It will do much toward creating 
an intelligent appreciation of the beautiful compositions 
of this great composer. The book is a marvel of cheap- 
ness ; it contains 233 pages of music. The price (4s.) 
brings this unequalled edition of Beethoven's Sonatas 
within the reach of every pianoforte player. 








La Vivacitée, By»Charles J. Grey.—aA- brijliant,.and 
lively, yet simple vatse. Sure to be'a favourite. 

Pardon, Words by G. Clifton Bingham. “Music ‘by 
Frederick F. Rogers, with violin obbligato accompaniment 
by Edward Solomon.—An easy and. effective song, the 
violin accompaniment.is very charming. The words are 
in Clifton Bingham’s well-known style of excellence, 

Zur Rosenzeit. Quiet and graceful ; a piece of which 
one would not soon tire. 

Das Mondlicht. A very simple and pretty polka, with 
a most artistic cover. Very suitable as a present, 
1n the Time of Roses. Words by Clifton Bingham. 
Music by Edwin Greene.—A simple song, with no pre- 
tensions to originality... It. is written in two verses in 
the usual ballad style, each with a rather commonplace 
waltz refrain, which is, however, certain to please an 
ordinary audience. . 

MEssrs, DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, REGENT ST. 

Twilight Fancies. Words by Mrs. M. A. Baines. 
Music by W. C. Levey.—Rather a disappointing song 
from Mr. Levey. The refrain in C, however, in slow 
waltz time, comes in pleasantly enough after. a passage 
with reiterated flats which has rather a gloomy effect. 
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Surely the only ‘courtship unshaken by. doubts and 
fears must. be that in which the lovers can sing together. 
The sense of mutual fitness that springs from the two 
deep notes fulfilling expectation just at the right moment 
between the notes of the silvery soprano, from the per- 
fect accords of descending thirds and fifths, is likely 
enough to supersede any immediate demand for less 
impas;ioned forms of agreement. GEORGE ELIOT. 

Song is the tone of feeling. Like poetry, the language 
of feeling, art should regulate, and. perhaps temper and 
modify it. But whenever such a modification is intro- 
duced as destroys the predominance of the feeling— 
which yet happens in’ ninety-nine settings out of a 
hundred, and with nine hundred and ninety-nine taught 
singers out of a thousand—the essence is sacrificed to 
what should be the accident ; and we get notes, but no 
song. If song, however, be the tone of feeling, what is 
beautiful singing ?,, The balance of. feeling,. not the 
absence of it. HARE. 

Has not music takes your own turbulent emotions and 
expressed them for you' in the, storm, leaving. you. sub- 
limely elevated and yet sublimely calm at the close? .. 
Music is an emotional medium, fitted to express the mystic 
and complex emotions of that hidden lifé made up of self- 
analysis, sensibility, love, prayer, trance, visions, ecstasy, 
which gives to the human soul’ that inner and intense 
quality of spiritual independence which stamps and.quali- 
fies allhuman progress. . ... Let the heaven-born art of 
music spread; let it bless the homes and hearths ofthe 
people’; let the children sing, and sing together ; let the 
congertina, the violin, or the flute be found in every cot- 
tage, .. And while music refines pleasure, let it stimulate 
work, Let part songs and sweet melody rise in all our 
crowded fictories above the whirl of wheels and clanking 
of maghinery ; thus let the factory-girl forget her toil and 
the artisan his grievance, and music, the civiliser, .the 
recreater, the soother and purifier of the emotions, shall 
become the music of the future for England. _HAWEIs, 

Touching musical harmony, whether by instrument or 
by voice, it being but of high and low in sounds, a due 
proportionable. disposition, such notwithstanding: is the 
force thereof, and so pleasing effects it hath.in that very 
part. of man which is most divine, that some have been 
thereby induced to think.that the soul itself by nature 
is or hath in it harmony. A thing which delighteth all 
ages and. beseemeth all states ; a thing as seasonable in 
grief as in joy. The reason hereof is an admirable 
facility which music hath to. express and represent in the 
mind, more inwardly than.any other sensible mean, the 
very standing, rising, and falling, the very steps and 
inflections every way, the turns and. varieties of all pas- 
sions whereunto the mind is subject, .. . T. he harmony 
of sounds being framed in due sort and carted. from the 
ear to the spiritual faculties of our souls, is by a native 
puissance and efficacy greatly available to bring to a 
perfect. temper whatsoever is there troubled, apt as well 
to quicken the spirits as to allay that which is too eager, 
and able both to move and to moderate all affections. 

R. Hooker. 
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“J Fove You Too Well’’ 


By F. H. COWEN. 


NEW NOTATION. 


“ Gehold, the Gye of the Lord.” 


By Dr. J.. RUSSELL. 
OLD NOTATION. 
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The dificulties. encountered by performers of ‘music and students 
of harmony have led to the investigation of the “subject; and the 
designing of a simpler method. The new system is based upon the 
recognised division of the octave by the tempered scale, meeting alike 
the combined requirements of harmony, playing, and singing. 

Scientists may aver that this division is not perfect ; but prac. 
tically a-system based on this division. reconciles.the theory and 
practice of music. The tempered scale is the one accepted division 
of the octave, and according to this scale all. music is written, 
Therefore, until a more perfect division is agreed upon (and we are 
as far from this as ever, for to alter the tempered scale and retain the 
works of the great masters in their integrity would be impossible) 
music should b> written upon a stave in accordance with the scale in 
use, and a theory of harmony enunciated consonant with both scale 
and stave. 

This principle we accept and proceed upon, and in bringing 
before the public the writing of music upon “ The Keyboard Stave,” 
it may be remarked that it destroys nothing in the composition of 
any work; it simply alters its representation for the better, and 


tinually being made, and ‘music, which is one. of the greatest 

humanising forces in the world, should take part in the 

advancement, and be expressed by a clear, distinct, and easy 
system, that the knowledge of it may be quickly attained, and within 
the reach of persons of every age and class. 

The present system of staff notation is so difficult that thousands 
who commence studying, finding that they make but little headway, - 
presently give up hope of mastering the subject, while great 
numbers of those who continue obtain only a half-knowledge. 

To be brief, the difficulties now experienced ‘arise: from expres- 
sing the twelve different sounds contained in ‘the octave, upon 
a stave the lines and spaces of which represent naturally but seven. 
In a return to first principles—a line and a space for each sound— 
will be found the solution of the difficulty. 

The chord of the diminished seventh, or minor ninth, is a good 
illustration of the perplexing nature of the stave. We give the 
chord in one form only, but written according to the domination 
of the different keys. A system so complicated as to necessitate 
one combination of sounds being written in more than fifieen clearly shows the position and denomination of every sound and 
different ways, calls for reform. chord. 


Chord of the Diminished Seventh or Minor Ninth on the old and new pt 
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, this age of progress, improvements upon old methods are con- 
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In every key it is written in the same manner, 


Considered in its scientific aspect, the keyboard stave alters 
nothing that is fundamental in any musical composition ; and while 
the faults and difficulties of the old system are avoided, the new 
retains all that is of worth therein, the same notation and signs, 
with some few exceptions, being used ; thus it agrees in many ways 
with the present staff notation, and a few hours’ study will enable 
those acquainted with the old notation both to understand and 
teach the new. 

From the following comparison will be seen the advantages of 
the new system over the old. The latter is complex, hard to under- 
stand, and_ presents many fictitious and discouraging difficulties to 
beginners, which act as obstacles to the study of music. In contra- 
distinction to this, the new method is simple and distinct, easily 
learned, and will lessen the labour of both teacher and students, thus 
acting as an incentive to the study of music. 


THERE are fwelve different sounds in the octave, and the new 
system consists in writing the twelve sounds upon a stave where cach 
sound is represented by a distinct line and space ; each sound being 
thus provided for, whatever the key, modification, or change of key, 
the representation of each sound:remains unaltered. 

For the sake of clearness the stave is assimilated to the key- 
board of the pianoforte or organ, the position of every black key 
being represented by a black line, and the position of every white 
key by a white space, the place where two white keys join being 
indicated by a wider space. 

The great stave, consisting of twelve lines, is sub-divided into 
treble and bass staves, each of which contains five lines. The names 
of the lines and spaces in the staves are identical, the pitch 
of the treble and bass stave being indicated respectively by G and F 
being placed on the space so named at the beginning of each stave. 


A Comparison of the Old and New Notations. 


A. The lines, ledger lines, and spaces have a different order throughout, and are 
therefore difficult to learn and remember. 

B. The stave provides for only seven out of the twelve sounds used in the compo- 
sition of music, the others being represented by signs t, Xx b> bb» Band og, bp 
and $b. ' 


A. The lines, ledger lines, and spaces of the stave have the same order through- 
out, and are, therefore, easy to learn and remember. 

B. The lines and spaces of the stave provide, naturally, for the twelve different 
sounds used in the composition of music; and the signs a Xb bb, Q and 6G. 
are not required, 

C. Each sound having one fixed position upon the stave (the stave pictorially 
representing the keyboard), it is easy to identify each sound written thereon with the of these signs, it is difficult to identify the sounds written upon the stave with the 
corresponding note of the keyboard. corresponding notes of the keyboard. 

PD. The twelve keys in which music is written are represented in twelve ways. D. The twelve keys in which music is written are represented in fifteen ways. 

£. The connection between the keyboard and stave is natural, and each scale, £. The connection between the keyboard and the stave on which the scales are 
when written upon the stave, shows its order of progression by tones and semi-tones. ‘written being purely arbitrary, it affords no help to the student in translating on to 

F. The relative distance the fingers have to travel from one key to another is the keyboard the notes written upon thé stave. ; 
distinctly seen, the black keys being represented by the lines and the white keys by F. Scales formed principally of the black keys of the keyboard are difficult to 
the spaces of the stave. It is at once seen whether the key to be struck is white or read and finger correctly, the player ha¥ing to remember the signs denoting the black 
black. Thus all the scales may be played with equal ease. and white keys which may form the scale. 


Comparing the practical difference of the Old and New Systems for the (a) Pianoforte Playér and Organist, (6) Singer, and 
(c) Student of Harmony, they are as follows :— i 


rplexing and 


C. The position upon the stave of sounds constantly varying by the employment - 


A. The stave being'a graphic representation of the keyboard, notes written on the 
stave or on the ledger lines and spaces may be read with facility, and no accidentals 
being required to denote modification or » Ave of key, the most difficult progres- 
sions may be read with certainty and precision, 

#. Each sound having a definite position upon the stave, its absolute pitch is 
clearly depicted, and the relation of the one sound to another being clearly seen, 
the correct singing of intervals after a short time becomes a matter of comparative 
ease, the eye being trained to measure the relative distance between any two sounds, 
and the ear educated to recognise the particular musical effect or pitch of every 
sound, 

C. In the new system each interval has but one name and way in which it can be 
written ; the twelve keys or scales in which music is written, but twelve names ; each 
of the twelve diferent sounds contain in the octave but one name, position, and mode 
of representation upon Yhe stave. Chords composed of the same sounds have but 
one mode in which they can be presented to the eye, as above mentioned Minor Ninth. 
Therefore harmony by the new method can be learned in much less time than is 
required by the present system, the new system being far less intricate and much 
easier to comprehend, 


A. The stave affords no help to the player; ledger lines are 
difficult to read, while accidentals, to denote change or modulation of key, add to the 
uncertainty ; and after years of practice many performers are unable to read difficult 
progressions at sight, and music written in five to seven sharps or flats few care to play. 

B. Sounds not having a fixed position upon the stave, and each sound being 
presented to the eye in continually varying forms, it is extremely difficult for 
performers to at once comprehend and sing the exact intervals represented upon 
the stave. To most singers it is all but impossible to sing from the old notation 
at sight. They muy try to go up and down with the notes, but how far up or down 
is a matter of guesswork. 

C. The theory of harmony requisite to explain and express the intervals, renders 
it necessary that the same interval should have’ from two to four names, and be 
written in a like number of ways ; also that the twelve keys should have fifteen names 
and forms, arising from three being presented in two ways, Also twelve sounds con- 


tained in the octave have, according to the key or change of key, no less than thirty- . 


five names and positions upon the stave, and with accidentals to denote modulation 
or change of key, over sixty ways of being presented. Chords composed of re 
the sim: notes are represented in different forms, as the above mentioned Minor Mi 
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V. 
» NOTHER organ builder of great reputation 
was Samuel Green, who flourished to- 
wards the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. He built a large number of fine 
organs in important cathedrals, among which 
were Rochester, Cashel, Bangor, Canterbury, 
Wells, Lichfield, and Salisbury, and the quality 
and tone of his instruments were praised by all. 

John Avery, too, was a builder of some 
repute in his day, and left some really excellent 
work behind him, amongst which were the 
organs in Winchester and Carlisle Cathedrals, 
and Croydon Parish Church. 

This brief notice of organ builders of a past 
decade would be incomplete without mention 
of the Englands, father and son, who built 
many organs which testified to the excellence 
of their workmanship. 

Among foreign organ builders up to this 
time, the Silbermann family unquestionably 
stand well to the front. They did a large 
amount of work in the first half of the eight- 
eenth century, and there were as many as five 
or six different branches of members. of this 
family who gained renown for their organs on 
the Continent. Many other builders too, 
besides those briefly alluded to, did good work 
in the way of organ building, and they have 
all done their little towards helping to make 
the instrument the manageable and satisfactory 
piece of workmanship which a modern organ, 
by a good builder, really is. 

To turn now from the historical aspect of 
organ building, to have a glance at the organ 
of the present day, makes it necessary that a 
few thoughts as to what a modern organ is 
would now be opportune. 

In the first place, it must not be forgotten 
that an organ consists of several parts. Most 
instruments consist of at least three of these 
parts, viz. the pedal organ, the swell organ, 
and the great organ. A considerable number 
contain the choir organ besides, thus making 
three manuals and pedals. Exceptionally 
large instruments, like those at the Albert 
Hall, Alexandra Palace, Crystal Palace, Cols- 
ton Hall, Bristol, &c., contain a fourth manual 
called the solo organ. 

It is only in recent years that the pedal 
organ has been developed to its present im- 
portance, and its generally adopted compass is 
now set at two-and-a-half octaves. from 
C to F (thirty notes), which is rather 
more than the lower half of the compass 
of the manuals, whose general extent is 
now five octaves and two-thirds, from C to 
G, though this is sometimes exceeded in 
concert organs. An organist is therefore 
able to do much more with this compass of 
pedals than could be done with the old- 
fashioned octave or octave and-a-half so long 
in vogue, and which were placed towards the 
bass (left end) of the manuals, and so were 
more convenient for use by the left foot than 
the right. This is the reason why our fore- 
fathers were all left-footed pedalists, and 
scarcely or ever used the right foot, which was 
consequently continually on the swell pedal. 
Pedal playing, therefore, as we know it, 





could hardly have been the same thing then, 
but was a kind of ad /ibitum performance of 
an occasional sustained note, instead of the 
independent and obbligato part which it now is. 
To the great Sebastian Bach organ-playing 
owes a great deal in this respect, for he it was 
who first began to treat the pedals as an 
independent part, capable of sustaining a 
melody, and of treating it otherwise than 
merely to double and so strengthen the bass 
occasionally. So novel was such treatment 
of the pedals in his day that his contem- 
poraries who saw him arrange his stops before 
a performance could scarcely understand what 
he was about, and were alarmed for the 
success of any effort made upon such arrange- 
ments or combinations of registers. The old 
Leipsic Cantor, however, knew pretty well 
what he was about, and rather surprised these 
‘natives’ by the previously unheard-of effects 
which he succeeded in getting from such 
means, and must have made these worthies 
reflect as to whether they really knew any- 
thing about what the resources of an organ 
actually were. 

Thanks, then, to Bach and a limited few of 
his followers who have taken the path he trod, 
pedal playing is now, though not the most im- 
portant feature in modern organ playing, at 
least the most indispensable ; for it would be as 
consistent to have a house withuur a foundation 
as to endeavour to produce good organ-playing 
with the resources of the manuals only. 

Noi only is the pedal organ now of sufficient 
compass to be serviceable, but more impor- 
tance is given to it by its enlargement in 
another way—viz., that of the number of 
registers or stops placed upon the pedal organ. 
While it remained in its previously undeveloped 
state, it was deemed sufficient to have a large- 
scale open diapason upon it, and occasionally 
a bourdon, though oftener without ; and this 
was all the pedal organ provided, so that there 
was no other means of increasing or varying 
-the pedal tone except by coupling it to the 
manuals. Some of the organs thus planned 
even exist to the present day, where no re- 
modelling or rebuilding has taken place, and 
as an instance, the present organ in Gloucester 
Cathedral may be cited. But, thanks to the 
great strides which organ building and planning 
has made latterly, it is very rarely indeed that 
an organ of the slightest pretensions is made 
now without three or four stops, and that, too, 
even if the organ be only a two-manualled one. 
It has’always been felt that the bass part, on 
account of its depth (and lack of penetration, 
unlike the more piercing notes of the treble 
part) ‘could be strengthened ; and this increase 
in the pedal organ, therefore, to which we have 
been tending, is only furthering the needs 
towards a consistent balance of tone. 

Next, to make some remarks on the manual 
organs, we are led to speak of the swell organ, 
an arrangement of registers within a closed 
box, which it is within the power of the per- 
former to open or close at pleasure, and thus 
to. produce a crescendo (or swell, from which 
the name arises) ora diminuendo. The 8ft. 
flue-work generally included in the swell is 
usually not of the largest scale, which belongs 
to the great organ only, and is therefore, even 
with the swell-box wide open, not so full and 








satisfying as the stops bearing the same names 





would be in the great organ. The swell flue- 
work generally includes a stop diapason, or 
some such kindred soft 8-feet stop as 
lieblich gedact, dulciana, keraulophon or rohr 
flute ; an open diapason, and in most cases 
but the smallest of swells, a double diapason 
or double dulciana as well. The mutation 
stops generally included are principal, fifteenth 
(very rarely or ever a twelfth), a mixture or 
sesquialtra, and, in old organs, the cornet. 
The feature of the swell organ is the rich 
quality of tone given to it by the reed stops, 
which usually include an oboe, horn, or cor- 
nopean and clarion, and sometimes a trumpet 
and double trumpet. These reeds are fre- 
quently used as solo stops when an accom- 
paniment would be played upon the soft stops 
of another manual, but their more general 
use is to give an increased interest or charm 
by their addition to the flue-work in har- 
mony ; and without them the sweetness of the 
flue-work would become insipid after a certain 
time, and begin to cloy ; whereas, with them, 
a certain rich and gorgeous effect is obtainable 
from a swell organ which stands quite apart 
from all the other varied resources of an organ. 

The great organ is not called so because it 
contains a greater number of stops than the 


other departments of an organ, but more 


because of the nature of the tone producible 
from the registers usually grouped together 
to form this most majestic and dignified 
portion of an organ. The tone from the 
flue-work of the great organ is full and 
round, and to attain this result pipes are 
used on a larger scale than on either of the 
other manuals. This tone is usually built 
up first with the two kinds of diapasons, 
stopped and open, and in most organs there 
are two of the latter, the one a small open 
and the other a large one, these appellatives 
having reference to their scale, or size, upon 
which the pipes are constructed, which pro- 
duce a comparative difference in the tone. 
Besides these, there are often other 8-feet flue- 
stops used ofa different quality to the diapasons, 
and these include the salcional, or salicet, 
viole d’amour, dulciana, hohlflote, keraulo- 
phon, gamba or viol da gamba, spitzflote, bell- 
diapason, &c. These, beside their separate 
uses as solo stops, have the effect, if used in 
conjunction with the diapasons, of not only 
increasing the fulness of the tone, but of giving 
it a greater richness which would be unattain- 
able from any number of diapasons alone. 
A larger number of these stops are usually 
included in the great organ of a two-manualled 
instrument ; for in cases where a choir organ 
is included, they are found more useful on 
that manual, from which they are still available, 
than on the great organ by means of couplers. 
Upon this foundation work is built up the 
mutation and reed stops, which generally 
include 4ft. flutes, principal, fifteenth, twelfth, 
mixtures, and sesquialtra, with 8 and 4, and 
sometimes 16ft. trumpets. Where there is no 
choir organ, a clarinet or cremona stop is 
usually included in the great, and this is useful 
for solo purposes but not for harmony, and on 
this account is rarely used with the other reeds 
in the great. On this account the clarinet is 
never included in the full organ combination 
available by means of the composition pedal. 
(Zo be continued.) 
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Rudiments of Mudicaf Gomposifion. 


[* our last we studied in all the keys, Major and Minor, the 

Common Chord, or Triad, with its inversions and figuring. 

Before passing from this subject, we will add a few Chords, 
which the student should figure, bearing in mind that the Jnversions 
only have to be figured (the First Position requires no figuring). 
The figuring in Example 9 will be 4, or ¢ only. The following 
chords should be figured by the student ; the root of the Chord to 
he added below the figures. The bass determines the position. 
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The following Hymn Tune, “ Angels,” to be figured, and the 
Name of the Chords to be written under, as in Bar 1. 
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It will be noticed that the greater portion of the Chords in 
Example 10 are in the First Position, which shows that it is o/d 
Music, The ancient composers used Inversions much more 
One of the greatest features of 
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sparingly than the moderns. 
modern music is, however, the free use of 


THE DOMINANT SEVENTH. 


The Dominant is the Fifth Note of the D&stonic Scale; thus it 
is G in the Key of C, D in the Key of G, and so on, always a Fifth 
above the Tonic or Keynote, or a Fourth below. The Ninth may 
he added to the Seventh—see Example 11, in the Key of C and G. 
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Tonic. Dom, Tonic. 


Solo passages are often composed from this Chord, especially 
in Operatic and Instrumental Music; such a_ passage as the 
following, for instance, when a return to the Tonic is desired, 
Example 12 is in C; observe that the Ninth is often to be played 
Nat, 


The Dominant Seventh and Ninth, being Discords, require 
careful resolution or progression, The student should first learn 
the treatment of the Seventh, as it occurs in every modern compo- 
sition—we had almost said in every bar. Beautiful, and even 


tempting, as is the Chord of the Dominant Seventh. a good composer 
knows how to hold its effect in reserve. 





The Chord of the Seventh having four sounds, and as each sound 
may become the lowest, it has four positions, as follows. In the 
first position, as the Seventh is merely added to the Triad, the 
Chord is figured 7, which is sufficient :— 
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1st Position. and Position. P Position. qth’ “Position. 


The Dominant is the same in the Minor as in the Major Key— 
that is, it always has a Major Third. 

The student should find and write out all the Twelve Dominant 
Chords, invert, and figure them. 

We will now define the term 


COUNTERPOINT. 


The true definition of Counterpoint is “The Art of Combining 
Melodies.” Many definitions have been offered, but the above, 
given by Sir F. Ouseley, is the best, especially for Ecclesiastical 
Music. 

All Vocal Part Music is written from, Contrapuntal knowledge, 
whereas in Harmony the sounds are, as it were, piled up above 
each other. Harmony, then, treats of Chords—Counterpoint treats 
of Melodies combined, but comprehends Harmony. 

There is no genuine Part Music that is not Contrapuntal, whilst 
splendid specimens are often found in Mozart’s Symphonies and 
other works. Enough has, we trust, been said to show the student 
the difference between Harmony and Counterpoint. A steady and 
conscientious application of the student to these subjects will soon 
unravel and teach him to delight in much that otherwise would 
have remained mysterious and uninteresting. 

The student should now add to his knowledge the Dominant 
Seventh, with Inversions, and learn to recognise them. He should 
also examine and analyse easy Chants and Hymn Tunes, and figure 
them. 

The student must always bear in mind that when a chord is 
inverted, the voot of the chord is no longer in the lowest part. At 
the commencement, and at the end, the root must be in the bass. 
The next point of importance is the 


RELATIONSHIP OF CHORDS. 


There can be no good Harmony, strictly speaking, without 
observing the law of relationship, or, in other words, the order: of 
the progression of chords. 

Good Melody is easily spoiled by bad, unrelated Harmony. No 
modern composer has used more beautiful progressions of Harmony 
than Mendelssohn; he hasneverspoiled his Melody by bad Harmony. 

Amongst other related chords,. the two most closely related are 
the Zonic and Dominant. In the following example the Tonic and 
Dominant only are used. 
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These two chords—inversions of C and G—may be figured and 
transposed into other keys by the student. 

To afford our readers and students assistance in the study of 
Musical Composition, Harmony Exercises according to the present 
notation will be corrected through the post by Dr. Russell, De 
Beauvoir Cottage, Guernsey, Terms on application. 
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BEHOLD! THE EYE OF THE LORD. 
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